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nswer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up te smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger: profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


_ International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY-PRO VEL’ 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 





TEAM of horses and a “walking” plow were pretty efficient 
A in the days when they “broke the prairie” and gave a big 
boost to America’s food production. But they can’t compare 
with today’s more efficient tractorized farm equipment. 


There are a good many flour mills in operation today with 
methods that were sound and economical in their day but are 
too costly now. For example, if you do not have adequate bulk 
storage for flour, you have none of the cost savings, convenience 
or sales possibilities that are made possible by skillful and in- 
telligent blending of flours. Furthermore, you are probably 
“paying” for bulk storage in the form of reduced profits anyway. 

A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J ONES —_— € seule Company 




















‘Designers and Builders for eMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GEORGE W. POTTS, Sales Representative 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
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(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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“Bread is the 
Staff uf Lite” 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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aith 


Bring them 
to worship 
this week 


When they're little is the best time to give the 
children the biggest gift of all. . . 


Faith. Bulwark of the soul in troubled times. 
Source of inner peace every day. With it, your 
children will be ready to meet the obstacles... 
to relish the happy times fully. 


And there’s no better way to help them find ere gay A 
Faith, than by making attendance at church or san WGA 


synagogue a family affair. Go together d he...) ‘ied ; ad 


Thy 
hy 


this week .. . and every weekl é A pe? M 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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All burlap al 


Not by a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


jugtul! 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
as the standard for the industry. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


variations within those grades. 


Bem 




















Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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HY-KURE 


IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
IMPORTANT WAYS! 


— 


eee ee 


Hy-KURE OFFERS millers revolutionary new simplicity in the 
maturing and bleaching of their flour. For HY- KURE supplies chlorine 
dioxide in a unique, new hydrated “brick” form. When immersed in a 
specified quantity of water, this “brick” dissolves . . . quickly and easily 
providing a chlorine dioxide solution of the exact potency desired. 


A MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING SERVICE 


FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE—Supplies Chlorine Diox- 
ide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour in a revolutionary new form. 


UNIFORM chlorine dioxide gas is 
removed from the solution through 
a simple, modern technique. (The 
HY-KURE process eliminates the 
old gas generator.) Control valves 
are then set, an electrical switch is 
thrown on and a consistently uni- 
form flow of chlorine dioside gas 
is dispensed. After the rate of flow 
has been set and the equipment is 
operating, a minimum of attention 
is required, 


HY-KURE'’s amazing new sim- 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR—An ac- 
curate device for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 


OXYLITE—A highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 


STERWIN FEEDER—A precision ma- 
chine for the accurate addition of dry 
powder where required. 
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plicity is proved by the fact that an 
operator can efficiently run this 
equipment after a few short hours 
of instruction. 

STERWIN supplies service including 
installation of all equipment and 
necessary maintenance for ma- 
turing and bleaching flour with 
HY-KURE. The complete service 
includes other materials for flour 
treatment using the Sterwin Chlo- 
rinator when desired and feeding 
equipment for Oxylite®, 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct toz 


i Shun (Lome. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAUSTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
a —SSSSS SS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD : CANADA'S 


with 





(eo td 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS /y oh WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN eo et % MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NELSON CRESCENT 





ROLLED OATS 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Robin Hood F lour Sp ecialists in Milli ing 
Mills Limited pa ian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


NV SASKATOON 




















(ONTREAL Ane PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. A I Lh TI 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS ‘“LAKURON' TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Siioode Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address wr "ay \ ALL 
“HASTINGS” po Shy Mal CABLE CODES 
Montreal ‘ er NBO USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HE’S GOING UP TO FIND SOME MORE OF 
THAT FIRST-QUALITY CALCUTTA BURLAP FOR 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY 








Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 




















THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH a AMARILLO 




















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


| GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °YFF4!°- 














Centennial FLOURING MILLS im, 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


ry 
om 


NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE ecwitt: 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















Strong, fancy spring wheat 
lear. High in absorptio 

and with a! ds carr} 
xtreme loatls ol 


- numpernickel i _ 
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Build-Up of Wheat 
Carryover Stocks 
Expected to End 


WASHINGTON — The build-up in 
carryover stocks of wheat will be 
materially slowed down or perhaps 
stopped in 1954-55 on the basis of 
present prospects for this year’s crop, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its current Wheat Situ- 
ation report. 

Present indications for a total crop 
of about 900 million bushels probably 
would not differ greatly from do- 
mestic disappearance and exports, 
USDA notes. 

Slightly over 960 million bushels 
of wheat were under price support 
programs (owned or controlled by 
Commodity Credit Corp.) in mid- 
March, USDA points out. After al- 
lowing for exports from CCC stocks 
and sales in the domestic market of 
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USDA PROPOSES PROGRAM FOR 
DISPOSAL OF FARM SURPLUSES 


Exports Would Be Made From CCC Surplus Stocks— 
Government Trading Indicated—Threat to 
Private Trade Seen 


premium hard spring wheat from 
CCC stocks, the total remaining is 
in excess of indicated carryover next 
July (875 million bushels, as esti- 
mated in this report.) 


This, USDA says, suggests that 
wheat under loan will continue to be 
redeemed and that a substantial part 
of the wheat under purchase agree- 
ments will be sold. While it is neces- 
sary to deliver outstanding ware- 
house-stored loan wheat to CCC by 
May 1, as well as wheat under pur- 
chase agreements, farmers are al- 
lowed another 60 days in which to re- 
deem their loans on farm - stored 
wheat. 

(Also see story on page 12 for 
further highlights of Wheat Situa- 
tion report and an analysis of the 
statistics.) 


The minimum national average 
support price for the 1954 crop is 
$2.20 bu., based on August 15, 1953, 
parity of $2.45 bu. However, the sup- 
port level will be increased if parity 
on July 1, 1954 is higher. Parity on 
March 15 was $2.49 bu. 





General Mills Plants Resume 
Work as 3-Week Strike Ends 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., plants were back in operation 
this week following settlement of the 
dispute which found more than 4,500 
plant workers on strike against the 
company for three weeks. 

The strike ended April 23 after 
agreement was reached between the 
company and the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL) on a 
new master contract to run for three 
years. 

The strike, which began April 2, 
had affected flour, feed and food 
plants in 20 cities across the coun- 
try. It did not involve mills in Kan- 
sas City and the Pacific Northwest, 
which are not under the master 
agreement. 

The principal issue in the dispute 
had been a provision of the master 
agreement dealing with work sched- 
uling. Wages were not involved. The 
master agreement covers certain 
working conditions. 

After lengthy negotiations, a mem- 
orandum of understanding was signed 
by the two sides, ending the strike. 
Federal conciliators said full agree- 
ment had been reached on terms of a 
new contract. 

The disputed clause in the contract 
said, in part, that “deviation from 
normal or regular scheduling for the 
purpose of meeting varying opera- 
tional requirements may be instituted 
when mutually agreed to by the local 
union and the company and approved 
by the international.” 

It was indicated following settle- 
ment of the strike that mutual agree- 
ment on a written interpretation of 
the clause had been reached. 

General Mills said: ‘The strike has 
been settled on the basis of a memo- 
randum of understanding signed by 
both parties clarifying disputed para- 
graph 17. This amendment gives both 
union and company complete protec- 
tion against misinterpretation and 
completely protects the company 
scheduling rights.” 

A union spokesman said that the 
“disputed language in the contract 
with reference to scheduling would 
be carried forward in the new con- 
tract,” with an interpretation of the 
clause agreed upon. 


A telegram from union headquar- 
ters to locals said, in part: “The 
new General Mills agreement will 
contain all contract improvements 
ratified by the policy committee in 
other master agreement settlements 
. . . The new agreement will con- 
tinue without change the language 
of paragraph 17 of the expired con- 
tract.” 


Other provisions of the new con- 
tract, it was reported, included an 
increase in shift differentials, a sev- 
enth paid holiday, a check-off of 
union dues, time-and-a-half pay for 
Saturday work as such, and other 
provisions. 

Following the signing of the memo- 
randum of understanding, final word- 
ing of the new contract was being 
drawn up, and the signing of the 
official contract presumably would 
be only a formality. 


S. P. Ming, president of the union, 
said: “The strike having been set- 
tled, we shall direct our attention to 
the future of our labor relations with 
General Mills rather than to the past. 
In our approach to our reestablished 
relations with the company, we shall 
demonstrate our essential good will 
and our desire for orderly and un- 
eventful resolution of any problems 
which may arise during the life of the 
new contract.” 














NO RUSH OF SHIPPING 
SEEN ON LAKES 


* 


WINNIPEG — With eastern term- 
inal elevators well stocked with grain 
there will be no rush of boats from 
the Canadian Lakehead ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur early this 
year. However, any heavy flow from 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports to 
overseas destinations will prompt a 
similar movement from Lakehead 
terminal elevators. 

During the 1954 shipping season 
on the Great Lakes the S.S.T.R. Me- 
Lagan, launched last fall and owned 
by Canada Steamship Lines, will be 
set on establishing new grain cargo 
records. The S.S. John O. McKellar, 
launched in 1952 and owned by Co- 
lonial Steamship Lines, now holds 
most of the grain shipping records. 
The 25,000-ton T.R. McLagan, 715 ft. 
in length, is reported to. be 50 ft. 
longer than any other vessel now 
using the Welland canal and it is 
estimated that it will carry 800,000 
bu. of wheat. 





HOUSTON LINE NAMED 
AS COMMON CARRIER 

HOUSTON—A common carrier op- 
erating certificate was issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington April 17 to the Sioux 
City & New Orleans Barge Lines, 
Inc., effective May 17. 

Capt. David D. Parker of Houston, 
president of the line, said the LC.C. 
order authorizes the Sioux City-New 
Orleans Line to handle general com- 
modities in direct, through service 
between Kansas City, Omaha and 
other Missouri River cities to points 
on the Ohio River to include Pitts- 
burgh, on the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans and on the Illinois 
Waterway to Chicago. 

Pending I.C.C. approval of common 
carrier status, the line has been oper- 
ating as a bulk commodity carrier. 
The barge line has its traffic depart- 
ment in Kansas City, headed by 
Lloyd L. Leonard, traffic manager. 
Executive offices are in Houston. 











THE ALMANACK 


The 1954 edition of THe NortHwesteRN Miter At- 
MANACK appears as Section II of this issue of THe Norru- 
WESTERN MILLER. It is printed and bound in a format 
designed to make it easy to use and preserve. As a supple- 
ment, the ALMANACK reaches all subscribers of THe 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER without extra charge. Additional 
copies of the ALMANACK may be purchased at $2 each by 
addressing THe NortHWesTeRN Mui.ier, 2501 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn., or any of the company’s 


branch offices. 











By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — An _ administra- 
tion proposal for the disposal of a 
billion dollars’ worth of U.S agri- 
cultural surpluses over a three-year 
period was revealed this week to the 


House Agriculture Committee by 
John Davis, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, 


Although the statement of the gov- 
ernment spokesman was general and 
was unaccompanied by specific legis- 
lative proposals, it did not conceal 
the conclusion that government-to- 
government trading was clearly indi- 
cated. However, the assistant secre- 
tary hedged his statement to say that 
the private trade should be used to 
the maximum extent practicable. 

Under questioning by the commit- 
tee, Mr. Davis said that because of 
easy times in recent years when 
world demand was strong, the pri- 
vate grain trade had become lax 
anid did not push export business 
aggressively. 

Mr. Davis said the program should 
be set up in separate legislation 
apart from any farm program. He 
said authority for administration of 
the operations should be placed un- 
der the President. This recommenda- 
tion clearly implies that the program 
probably would be handled for the 
chief executive through the Foreign 
Operations Administration in a man- 
ner similar to such recent deals as 
those providing for wheat for Pak- 
istan and Spain. 

Mr. Davis emphasized the three- 
year basis for the proposed program 
since, he said, many foreign govern- 
ments could be persuaded to under- 
take increased consumption only if 
they were assured of at least three- 
year supplies. 

Sales under the program would be 
made through recent devices used by 
government under Section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act and other meth- 
ods such as grants. Exports would be 
made from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of surpluses, Mr. Davis said, 
and would be delivered f.o.b. U.S. 
ports. 

Informed sources within the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture told this 
reporter that the proposal is a direct 
threat to private trade and that it 
would be difficult to avoid direct gov- 
ernment-to-government business, not- 
withstanding the repetition of the old 
reference to private trade so far as 
practicable. 

There was no immediate mention 
of how or whether U.S. flour millers 
might fit into the proposed export 
program. 

Export trade representatives in the 
East were stunned by the news and 
indicated the proposal was a threat 
to their existence until such time as 
the government had cleaned out its 
surplus stocks. 
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NEW ADDRESS 
KANSAS CITY The Western 
Waterproofing Co. has moved its 
Kansas City branch office to 309 





Victor Bidg., 6 W. 10th St. 
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U.S. Charges Eight 
Corn Millers With 
Anti-Trust Violation 


WASHINGTON—Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has announced 
the return of an indictment by a 
federal grand jury at Danville, IL, 
charging eight dry corn millers with 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act in the sale and distribution of 
brewers’ corn goods. 

The indictment named as defend- 
ants the following corn millers: 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee; Decatur (IIL) Milling Com- 
pany; Evans Milling Co., Indianapo- 
lis; General Foods Corp., New York, 
corn mill division at Kankakee, IIL, 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, IIL; 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Inc., Danville, IIL; 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Patent Cereals Co., Gen- 
eva, N.Y. 

The industry involved in this case 
is the processing of corn into brewers’ 
corn goods, both grits and flakes, 
which are used as an adjunct in the 
manufacture of beer and are essential 
in brewery operations. According to 
the indictment, the eight corporations 
named as defendants sell approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 of these products 
each year and together account for 
approximately 80% of the total busi- 
ness. 

The indictment charges the de- 
fendant corn millers have engaged in 
a conspiracy to fix the price of brew- 
ers’ corn goods, and that pursuant to 
the alleged conspiracy, the principal 
executive officers of the defendants 
have met regularly to plan advances 
in price for sales to brewery custo- 
mers. It is further charged that all 
defendants agreed to follow the fluc- 
tuations in the corn futures market 
as carried by the Chicago Board of 
Trade in such a way that all de- 
fendants would at all times maintain 
identical prices. 

Stanley N. Barnes, assistant at- 
torney general, head of the antitrust 
division, stated: “The unlawful ac- 
tivities charged in this indictment 
were carried out through periodic 
meetings of representatives of the 
defendants. According to the indict- 
ment, the effect of their actions was 
to fix prices at levels having no rela- 
tionship to ordinary supply and de- 
mand factors. It is the policy of the 
antitrust division to recommend crim- 
inal action against conspiracies such 
as the one charged by the grand jury 
in order to enforce the law and to 
deter future violations,” 
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SASKATCHEWAN POOL ADDS 
COUNTRY ELEVATOR SPACE 


TORONTO — The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has started work on a 
project which will add a further 2.25 
million bushels of capacity to its 
chain of country elevators. Included 
are plans for modernizing some of 
the existing facilities. On completion 
total capacity will be 75 million bush- 
els, a company announcement states. 

The cost of the program is set at 
$3.3 million, of which two thirds will 
be expanded on the provision of 20 
new elevators and 50 elevator an- 
nexes. The balance of the funds will 
be used for modernization, 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool's 
project is part of ae continuing proc- 
ess of development which has added 
considerably to the organization's ca- 
pacity in the past 20 years. During 
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that time capacity in the province of 
Saskatchewan has increased by 64 
million bushels, of which 37 million 
bushels represent capacity added by 
the pool. In 1952 elevators with a 
capacity of 6.4 million bushels were 
built while a further 3.6 million bush- 
els of capacity were added in 1953. 

The pool also has three Lakehead 
terminals with a combined capacity 
of 20.5 million bushels. 
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KANSAS SUMMER FALLOW 
ACREAGE BOOSTED IN ’53 


TOPEKA, KANSAS-—-Kansas farm- 
ers summer fallowed a total of 4,151,- 
000 acres of cropland during 1953, 
compared with 3,517,000 in 1952, ac- 
cording to the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. 

The acreage summer fallowed dur- 
ing 1953 was considerably above the 
five-year average of 3,867,000 acres. 
The heavy abandonment of the 1953 
wheat crop in western areas resulted 
in a relatively large acreage available 
for fallow in 1953. Of the total acre- 
age fallowed 87%, or 3,609,000 acres 
vere seeded to wheat last fall. 

In 1953 the Kansas wheat crop to- 
taled 144,662,000 bu., less than half 
the record 1952 production of 307,- 
629,000 bu. The 1953 crop was har- 
vested from 11,573,000 acres with an 
average yield of 12.5 bu. an acre. 
This compares with a record high 
yield of 21 bu. an acre in 1952. 

The cumulative effects of the dry 
1952 summer season resulted in very 
unfavorable conditions for seeding 
wheat in the fall of 1952, A large 
.hare of the crop was seeded in dry 
soil and germination and emergence 
were very spotty during the fall and 
winter. Some wheat did not emerge 
until after the March 1 rains. Favor- 
able spring weather permitted rapid 
development of the crop, and the 
final outturn was above earlier ex- 
pectations. Freezing temperatures in 
the south central and southwest area 
caused some injury. 

In the eastern one third timely 
moisture during the spring resulted 
in an excellent crop, with yields at or 
near record levels. Quality of the crop 
was generally good with protein con- 
tent being above average. 
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DRIED EGG PRODUCTION 
INCREASES OVER 1953 

WASHINGTON — Dried egg (egg 
solids) production during February 
totaled 1,865,000 lb., compared with 
1,168,000 lb. in February last year 
and the 1948-52 average of 3,675,000 
lb., according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. 

February paoduction consisted of 
72,000 lb. of dried whole egg, 810,000 
Ib. of dried albumen, and 983,000 Ib. 
of dried yolk. Production during Feb- 
ruary last year consisted of 199,000 
lb. of dried whole egg, 243,000 Ib. of 
dried albumen and 726,000 pounds of 
dried yolk. 

Liquid egg production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 47,711,000 Ib., compared 
with 46,954,000 Ib. in February last 
year and the 1948-52 average of 45,- 
475,000 Ib. the Crop Reporting Board 
reported. 

Frozen egg production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 36,174,000 lb., compared 
with 40,104,000 pounds in February 
last year and the 1948-52 average of 
30,738,000 pounds. Frozen egg stocks 
increased 3 million pounds during 
February, compared with 7 million 
pounds in February a year ago and 
the average increase of 4 million 
pounds. 
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NEW CARGILL LINSEED 
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PLANT—Cargill, Inc., has announced that its 


new solvent extraction plant for linseed oil and meal is now in full scale 
operation in Minneapolis. Shown in the above picture are bins for storage of 
flaxseed before crushing at the new plant. The smaller tanks in the foreground 
are for oil storage. The new plant’s facilities almost double the firm’s total 
capacity at the Minneapolis site. For the new plant, Cargill is using the 
Belgian DeSmet solvent process and equipment. Along with new processing 
and handling facilities, flaxseed storage space has been enlarged. Preliminary 
processing is continuing at the existing expeller plant where part of the oil 
is removed from the flax before it goes into the new treatment. 





USDA Working 
on Disposal Plan 
for Surplus Butter 


WASHINGTON—U:SS. Department 
of Agriculture officials are working 
on a butter disposal program which is 
aimed at a retail price of butter at 
44-46¢ lb. 

The price objective will be reached 
through a blending of price between 
the new make supported at 75% of 
parity and the old surplus stocks of 
USDA which would be sold back to 
the buttermaker at a price which 
would permit the indicated retail 
price mentioned above. 

Vegetable oil trade sources say that 
a 44-46¢ blended price will cut down 
margarine sales by at least one-third. 

In this area, the top grades of 
brand-named margarine are now sell- 
ing at 30¢ lb. retail. How many house- 
wife buyers will switch back to but- 
ter on the basis of a 15¢ lb. differen- 
tial as compared with a current dou- 
ble price differential remains to be 
seen, 

Insiders at USDA doubt that the 
butter blend price deal will take 
hold. 
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PILLSBURY TO OPEN FEED 
BRANCH IN EAST ST. LOUIS 


CLINTON, IOWA A Pillsbury 
Feed & Soy Branch operation will 
open this month in East St. Louis, 
Ill., to expand and improve formula 
feed service to Pillsbury’s Illinois and 
Missouri dealers in that area, it was 
announced by Clyde H. Hendrix, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., vice president and 
head of the company’s Feed and Soy 
Division. 

“Increased business in Illinois and 
Missouri has necessitated this move,” 
Mr. Hendrix stated. “New facilities 
spell growth, and they enable us to 
give the best possible service to the 
growing number of customers served 
by Pillsbury’s Feed Division,” he said. 
This is the third expansion in feed 
facilities announced by Pillsbury 


within the past several weeks. A $90,- 
000 plant addition to the Clinton, 
Iowa, feed plant was recently an- 
nounced. 

The building which Pillsbury has 
leased to house the new branch office 
and distributing facilities is located 
on First St., about one block north 
of the main entrance to the National 
Stock Yards. “Truckers coming to 
this famous market will be able to 
take advantage of ‘backhaul’ loads,” 
Mr. Hendrix said. The branch facili- 
ties will serve all Pillsbury dealers 
and customers within a radius of 150 
miles of St. Louis. 

Mr. Hendrix said that all feeds at 
thé East St. Louis branch will be 
handled by fork lift trucks to insure 
fast service to customers. Fork lift 
truck operators will be able to move 
an entire palletized load from rail- 
road cars or inside storage into wait- 
ing trucks. 
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HARRY H. HITCH HEADS 
EXCHANGE AT FT. WORTH 


FORT WORTH—At the annual 
meeting of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange April 20, Harry H. 
Hitch, Uhlmann Elevators Co., and 
James F. Meyers, Interstate Grain 
Corp., were reelected president and 
vice president, respectively. 

Directors elected for the ensuing 
year are Jack N. Greenman, Uhlmann 
Elevators Co.; Paul Allison, Paul Alli- 
son Co.; Frank Bailey, Jr., Frank 
Bailey Grain Co.; W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, and W. D. Waltman, Uni- 
versal Mills. Paul Allison was made 
treasurer, and E. B. Wooten was re- 
elected secretary for the 46th consec- 
utive year. 





MEAL TRADE VOLUME 
SETS RECORD 


CHICAGO—Trading in both crude 
soybean oil and soybean meal fu- 
tures contracts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade set new high records on 
April 20 when 987 contracts for crude 
soybean oil (60,000 Ib. each) and 
13,800 tons of soybean meal for fu- 
ture delivery were entered into, 
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400 Register for 
Texas Grain, Feed 
Dealers’ Convention 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Almost 
400 persons were registered for the 
56th annual convention of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., held 
April 16-17 at the Hotel Texas in 
Fort Worth. The attendance was 
probably a record for the association. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year were L. R. Perkinson, Pearlstone 
Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, president, 
and Henry Sears, Sears Grain Co., 
Hereford, vice president. Ben M. 
Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Named directors were H. R. Crouch, 
McGregor (Texas) Milling & Grain 


Co.; L. H. McBride, McBride & 
Johnson, Hamlin; P. B. Mahaffey, 
Coastal Bend Grain Co., Corpus 
Christi; M. Steele Wright, Texas 


Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches; G. 
Curtis Clark, Eastern Seed Co., Cor- 
pus Christi; A. G. Beckman, Pioneer 
Flour Mills, San Antonio; Jess Riffe, 
Texhoma (Okla.) Grain Co. 


Ray Bowden Speaks 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., Washington, spoke 
at the opening session. He said: 
“Congress will almost certainly vote 
90% of parity price supports for 
another year, and Secretary Benson 
has already recommended that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower veto them despite 
the political dynamite involved. 
Whether or not the President vetoes 
90% supports, they will probably be 
with us for at least another year— 
and they will wreck the agricultural 
economy of the nation.” 

Mr. Bowden said the non-supported 
farm crops ali are selling at higher 
percentage of parity than the sup- 
ported ones—because without sup- 
port, crops are not raised in surplus 
quantities. 

The 85% of the people who are 
not farmers sooner or later, he pre- 
dicted, will demand and get an end 
to the system where they pay doubly 
—once in high prices and again in 
taxes—to the other 15% to grow sur- 
plus crops. But a further impetus to 
the eventual death knell of the pres- 
ent support program, he predicted, 
will be “inter-farm competition.” 
This, he said, is what has already 
happened in butter. The dairy lobby 
got so powerful that it eventually 
ruined butter’s market because event- 
ually more farmers were raising veg- 
etable oils than were producing dairy 
products. 

Mr. Bowden said a plan is now 
under consideration in Washington 
to use some of the surplus wheat 
and corn for conversion into alcohol 
to power jet planes. The alcohol 
would be manufactured in govern- 
ment alcohol plants left from World 
War II. 

The grain men heard reports by 
G. Curtis Clark of Corpus Christi, 
president, and Ben M. Ferguson, 
Fort Worth, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Clark recommended revision of 
grain trading rules, some of which 
were set up when the organization 
was founded 56 years ago. The cur- 
rent resolutions committee was asked 
to set up a system for studying rules 
tuned to the use of trucks as well as 
rail shipments. 

A canvass of those present indicat- 
ed that due to rains since April 1, 
Texas might make 25 million to 30 
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million bushels of wheat, and with a 
little more moisture might exceed 
the latter figure. In regard to milo 
maize, it was too early to make any 
guesses as to the extent of that crop, 
but in view of the fact that much 
land will be forced out of cotton, as 
well as wheat, due to quotas, the 
acreage in milo will probably be the 
largest on record; and the coming 
crop, with reasonable weather, will 
be large in proportion. 

“They're going to plant the face 
of the earth to sorghums in Texas,” 
Frank White, Burrus Mills, said at 
the convention. Mr. White estimated 
that 12 million acres would be plant- 
ed to all kinds of sorghums, with 
60 to 75% harvested for grain. He 
said Texas would possibly harvest 30 
million bushels of wheat. 

A banquet, floor show and dance on 
the night of the 16th, provided by 
the grain and milling interests of 
Fort Worth, were largely attended 
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NEW INDIANA FIRM 
LA CROSSE, IND.—Plans for an 
elevator and feed mill to cost ap- 
proximately $150,000 have been an- 
nounced here. Art Falter has been 
named president pro tem of the new 
corporation. Other officers are Paul 








Werner, vice president; Marshall 
Stuck, secretary; Willard Oberlin, 
treasurer, and Jess Kail, manager. 


The elevator’s capacity will be 40,000 
bu. and the feed mill will have a daily 
capacity of about 100 tons of feed. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
SETS GOLF PARTY JUNE 28 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its sixth annual golf outing June 28 
at the Minneapolis Golf Club, it was 
announced this week by Harry G. 
Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
president of the association. 

Plans are under way to make the 
event an outstanding social gathering, 
according to Vern C. Hastings, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., and Don W. 
Ryan, Excelsior Milling Co., co-chair- 
men. 

Members of the committee assist- 
ing in preparations are: E. R. Beck, 
Chase Bag Co.; James C. North, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc.; Robert P. Olson, 
Jacobson Machine Works; Frank M. 
Whittaker, Union Bag & Paper Corp.; 
W. E. O'Connor, Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co.; A. F. Hodek, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; Wally Haugen, Ivan 
Scanlan & Co.; David N. Carlson, 
North East Feed Mill Co., and Don- 
ald F. Schroeder, North East Feed 
Mill Co. 
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CENTRAL FEED CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 7-8 


MILWAUKEE — The annual con- 
vention of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. will be held June 7-8 at Hotel 
Schroeder, it has been announced by 
David K. Steenbergh, executive sec- 
retary. 

Program plans are almost com- 
plete, and they will be announced 
shortly. Those planning to attend are 
asked to make their room reserva- 
tions early. Both members and non- 
members of the association are wel- 
come, Mr. Steenbergh said. 
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KANSAS FIRM EXPANDS 


IUKA, KANSAS—-Stockholders of 
the Iuka Co-operative Exchange have 
authorized the building of 200,000 
bu. additional storage to present fa- 
cilities here. L. W. Wilson is mana- 
ger of the firm. 








Thomas M, Crosby 


T. M. CROSBY NEW HEAD 
OF GMI OATS DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Thomas M. Cros- 
by, 39, has been named manager of 
Purity Oats operations for General 
Mills, Inc. His appointment was an- 
nounced this week by Charles H. Bell, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Crosby succeeds C. M. Hidding, 
who has retired because of ill health. 
In his new position, he will be re- 
sponsible for the production and sale 
of the Purity Oats brand of oatmeal 
and other oat products. 

Mr. Crosby joined General Mills as 
a trainee in 1939 and transferred to 
the company’s grain department in 
1941. After three years’ service with 
the U.S. Marine Corps in World War 
II, he returned to General Mills as a 
grain buyer in 1945 and became oper- 
ations control executive for the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis mill in 1949. Since 
May, 1953, he has served as millfeed 
executive, with responsibility for mill- 
feed disposition of all company mills. 

Mr. Hidding’s retirement comes aft- 
er 40 years’ service in the oat milling 
industry. He joined General Mills in 
1942, when the firm bought the Pur- 
ity Oats Co. of Keokuk, Iowa, of 
which Hidding was then executive 
vice president and general manager. 

Today, General Mills operates an 
oat plant in Keokuk as well as a 
Minneapolis plant, purchased from 
the Northern Oats Co. in 1945. Its oat 
products, under private brand labels 
and the Purity Oats name, are sold 
throughout the nation and in export 
markets. 

In announcing Mr. Hidding’s re- 
tirement, Mr. Bell said, “his vast 
knowledge and wide experience in 
oat milling have been of tremendous 
assistance to the company. We are 
all deeply indebted to him for his 
invaluable help during the past 
years.” 


= 
BAKERS DISTRIBUTE 375,000 
BREAD BOOKLETS 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program publication “How Much 
Do You Know About Bread?” has 
been used by bakers in 42 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the British West Indies. At the 
end of 1953 296,176 copies of the 
booklet had been distributed by 
bakers. The total distribution two 
months later reached 375,000 copies. 
Program officials hope to attain the 
one million mark in 1954. 
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Canada Analyzes 
Wheat and Flour 
Market in Colombia 


TORONTO In the first seven 
months of the current crop year 
Canadian mills sold 89,186 bbl. of 


flour to Colombia, compared with a 
total of 90,140 bbl. in the previous 
year. The market, however, is some- 
what irregular, according to a report 
prepared for the Canadian govern- 
ment and published in Foreign Trade, 
a periodical issued under official 
auspices. 

The wheat market suffers from a 
Similar irregularity, a situation stem- 
ming from the large and expanding 
domestic production which makes it 
unnecessary to rely on imports dur- 
ing the full 12 months of the year. 
Accordingly, the government is under 
pressure to suspend the import of 
wheat when the local crop enters the 
market, Similarly, Colombia places 
blanket restrictions in the import of 
flour in order to protect the home 
milling industry which, in recent 
years, has expanded its capacity to a 
total far exceeding the need of the 
present population. 

Only when confronted with de- 
pleted stocks and a rise in the cost 
of living does the government relax 
its import restrictions, and overseas 
sellers thus face a continual shift in 
market prospects and in government 
import policy. One decree specifically 
prohibits the import of wheat flour, 
but in practice this is subject to some 
alleviation because small quantities 
of semolina are allowed to enter on 
payment of a relatively heavy duty. 
Additionally, imported flour is al- 
lowed in for the use of cracker manu- 
facturers, again at a heavy rate of 
duty. 

With the aid of international bodies 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the U.S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration a considerable amount 
of research and educational work has 
been undertaken in an effort to hike 
the domestic production of wheat. 

Foreign experts, the Canadian gov- 
ernment report states, feel that with 
the steady introduction of improved 
farming methods and the production 
of better varieties, there is a pros- 
pect that Colombia's wheat crop may 
one day meet the demands of a popu- 
lation much larger than the present 
12 million. This forecast, however, is 
based on the low present day level 
of consumption and does not take 
into account the problems and costs 
of moving the crop to various parts 
of the country over difficult terrain. 

However there are a number of 
other factors that may compel au- 
thorities to continue importation of 
wheat. The population is steadily in- 
creasing and this, coupled with a rise 
in the purchasing power of the 
people, means that there is an ever 
increasing demand for bread, 

The Colombian grain is soft and 
lacks the milling and baking qualities 
of the hard northern types which, in 
turn, leads to a demand from the 
millers for imported supplies. 

The Colombian market for im- 
ported wheat appears to be assured 
for some time to come if only on a 
quality basis,’ but the consensus is 
that the outlook for the flour ex- 
porter is not so bright. More and 
more the millers are bringing pres- 
sure on the government to restrict 
imports to protect the home industry 
and this, provided supplies of good 
quality wheat are allowed in from 
Canada and elsewhere, will forbid 
any major expansion in business. 


Eventually, it might be the means 
of killing it completely. 
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in 20 Years; Disappearance Small 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of 1,128 
million bushels stored in all positions 
on April 1 are the largest for that 
date in the 20-year period of com- 
parable estimates, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

This total is one-fourth larger than 
the previous record holdings of April 
1, 1943, one-third larger than stocks 
a year earlier and more than double 
stocks on April 1, 1952. Current 
stocks are smaller than those of Jan. 
1, 1954 by 205 million bushels, or 
15%. In bushels, this is the smallest 
decline for the January-March quar- 
ter since 1942. 

Off-farm wheat stocks of 830 mil- 
lion bushels are the largest of record 
for April 1, while the farm stocks of 
298 million bushels are the second 
largest of record. Compared with a 
year earlier farm stocks are 11% 
larger and the off-farm stocks 45% 
larger. 

The record large off-farm total in- 
cludes 316 million bushels at termi- 
nals and 379 million bushels in in- 
terior iills, elevators and ware- 
houses; each is the largest of record 
for the date in that position. Wheat 
held in merchant mills totaled 105 
million bushels, 3% more than a year 
earlier and exceeded on April 1 only 
in 1942 and 1943. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. on April 1 had 30.4 
million bushels of wheat stored in 
bins under CCC control, aboard ships 
of the “mothball fleet,” and in transit 
to ports. This is nearly 3 million 
bushels more than the quantity thus 
held on Jan. 1, 1954, and the largest 
for April 1 since 1944, Other govern- 
ment-owned wheat is included in the 
estimates for the position where 
stored. 

Rye Total Larger 

The 184 million bushels of rye 
stored in all positions on April 1 is 
the most for the date since 1945 and 
compares with the small stocks of 
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April 1 Stocks of Wheat Largest 


6.8 million bushels a year earlier. A 
major factor in this increase was the 
imports of rye from Canada, which 
during the July 1953-March 1954 
period exceeded those for that period 
a year earlier by around 10 million 
bushels. Commercial stocks of 9.8 
million bushels at terminals on April 
1 were more than four times as large 
as a year earlier and the largest 
for the date in that position since 
1945. Compared with a year earlier, 
stocks of 3.2 million bushels at in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses on April 1 were 53% larger, 
while the 5.4 million bushels of rye 
on farms were more than twice as 
large. 

Corn stocks of 1,988 million bushels 
were stored in all positions on April 
1, topping the previous April 1 record 
in 1950 by 46 million bushels. Current 
stocks are 190-million bushels larger 
than a year earlier. Farm stocks of 
1,469 million bushels are only 1% 
larger than a year ago, but are third 
largest for April 1. The off-farm por- 
tion is larger than usual, having been 
exceeded on April 1 only in 1951. 
Largest contributor to the off-farm 
total is the 399 million bushels owned 
by CCC and stored in its own bins. 
The 34 million bushels at terminals 
and 86 million bushels at interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses are 
each relatively small for recent years. 
From the Oct. 1, 1953, supply of 3,638 
million bushels of corn for grain, dis- 
appearance to April 1 is indicated at 
1,651 million bushels. This is less 
than in that period of any of the 
last four seasons, reflecting the ex- 
cellent quality of 1953 crop corn and 
the smaller numbers of grain-consum- 
ing livestock being fed, particularly 
hogs. 

Stocks of 494 million bushels of 
oats are nearly 10 million bushels 
smaller than a year ago and smaller 
than on April 1 in all but three years 


USDA Report of April 1 Grain Stocks 


(In thousand bushels) 
































April 1, April 1, Jan. 1 April l 
Grain and position 1962 1953 1954 1954 
Wheat - a 
On farme* 197,895 269 424,057 297,873 
Terminalat os R 24,865 217,26 13 815 315,984 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 2037 4,35 27,6 J 80,43 ; 
Merchant mills asides ‘ 80,760 101.6 123,467 104 775 
Interior milla, elevators & warehouses*§ 112,337 247, 424,292 379,232 
Total Terry sy 517,504 $40,529 1,333,255 1,128,300 
ity ; 
On farme* 3.441 2,464 6,587 5,386 
Term inalst . sake 6,321 2 186 1! s 9,811 
Interior mille, elevators @ warehouses*§. . 1,930 2,127 1,851 1,244 
Total ..,codeseons 10,692 6,767 21,466 18,441 
Corn 
On farme* 1,052,666 1,462,627 2,138,464 1,468,770 
Terminalet ° ° 61,849 37,288 43 106 33,793 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ... sez are 294,066 233,894 394,060 $99,315 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses’ §. . 103,361 73,742 100,591 85,786 
Total ‘ ree eres te 1,511,942 1,797,551 2,676,221 1,987,664 
fiat 
On farme* 619,236 464,075 778,541 150.3 
Terminalat ; oes a 11,786 12,734 18,29 8,648 
Commodity Credit Corp.3 ..........+. 4 201 171 260 7 
Interior milla, elevators & warehouses*§ $2,490 36,807 14,471 
lotal 663,712 503,787 841,567 494,278 
! rley 
On farm 77,962 67,126 107,770 74,883 
rerminalst ‘ . ate 19,160 7,992 12,659 8.922 
Commodity Credit: Corp.t aeee ones 990 124 8 2¢ 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses’§, . 33,862 32,577 56,848 17.985 
ROCRE 6 occ cbc WtA Wo enes ces veesete 131,974 97,819 177,305 121,816 
Sormhum grain 
On farma* ee ee 6,244 +? 
rerminalsat sane chee 24,281 2,967 8,141 7,301 
Commodity Credit Corp. buck b a meheed bas 608 730 9 1 
Intertor milla, elevators & warehouses*§. . 24,437 14,853 34,7656 30,226 
Total ee sd 79,159 ** 


*Eetimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Divi 


sion, AMS, at 44 terminal cities. [Owned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages 
owned or controlled by COC, also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports; other CCC-owned 
grain is included in the estimates by positions, {Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census 


on millings and stocks of flour, §All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each 


grain. **Not available on April 1. 


of the series beginning in 1943. The 
44 million bushels in off-farm posi- 
tions is only slightly less than on 
April 1 in each of the last three years. 
Barley stocks of 122 million bushels 
are a fourth larger than on April 1, 
1953, but smaller than in 7 of the 10 
preceding years of record. About 47 
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million bushels were in off-farm posi- 
tions. While more than the 40 million 
a year earlier, this portion is other- 
wise smallest since April 1, 1948. 

For sorghum grain, stocks data are 
available on April 1 for only the off- 
farm positions, these estimates being 
prepared as a project under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946. The 
off-farm total of 37.5 million bushels 
is double the 18.6 million bushels a 
year earlier, but less than on April 1 
of the preceding 3 years. Of the total 
7.3 million bushels were at terminals 
and 30.2 million at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses. 


USDA Figures Provide Exercise 
for Grain Trade Statisticians 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Recently issued 
government statistics on wheat sup- 
plies should provide a field day for 
trade statisticians intent on learning 
the extent of free market supplies 
of this commodity. 

Two of these recent reports would 
indicate a carryover of wheat on 
June 30, 1954, ranging from 875 to 
925 million bushels. 

On April 23 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture issued its stock posi- 
tion report showing wheat in all po- 
sitions amounted to 1,128 million bu., 
disclosing a January-March disap- 
pearance of 205 million bushels. If 
that same disappearance pace _ is 
maintained for the final quarter of 
the crop year the carryover would 
amount to 923 million. (See story 
and table on this page.) 

In the Wheat Situation Report 
of April 26, USDA forecasts a prob- 
able June 30 carryover of 875 mil- 
lion, of which virtually all will be 
held in Commodity Credit Corp. in- 
ventory or under reseal programs. 

An accurate reconciliation of these 
two estimates might be possible if 
up-to-date figures on CCC stocks 
were at hand. 

The Wheat Situation report says 
that on April 8, CCC owned 426 
million bushels of old crop wheat. 
Of the 552 million placed under 
loan or purchase agreements from 
the 1953 crop, 22 million bushels had 
been redeemed. This report also stat- 
ed that 7 million bushels of the 1952 
crop had been resealed. The _ re- 
demption and reseal figures noted 
in this report are as of March 15, 
leaving a gap of better than two 
weeks between it and the stock situ- 
ation report as of April 1. 

Statistical Obstacle 

This two week gap in official re- 
ports poses a statistical obstacle but 
even with a liberal guess for that 
two-week gap there appears to be 
a broad discrepancy in official esti- 
mates. 

The lower carryover’ estimate 
reached in the Wheat Situation re- 
port is based on the total supply 
position of July 1, 1953, of 1,731 mil- 
lion bushels, consisting of produc- 
tion of 1,169 million and a carry-in 
of 562 million. This report makes 
an annual disappearance estimate of 
861 million, consisting of 490 mil- 
lion for food, 100 million for feed 
and 71 million for seed and an ex- 
port total of 200 million. 

A measure of clarification on 
which the two conflicting estimates 
may be reconciled is found in tabu- 
lar computations of the wheat situ- 


ation report which disclose that the 
July-December, 1953, disappearance 
was approximately 400 million bush- 
els, as compared to 466 million bush- 
els estimated earlier, most of which 
is accounted for in a reduction of 
exports. 

Taking these same figures for the 
second half of the current crop year 
and adjusting them generously on the 
high side, it shows that the last quar- 
ter disappearance for all purposes 
would be as follows: food, 125 mil- 
lion; seed, 20 million; feed, 55 mil- 
lion, and exports, 50 million, giv- 
ing a total quarterly disappearance 
of 250 million. Accepting this esti- 
mate for the final quarter disap- 
pearance, the carryover would be 
approximately 875 million as the 
wheat situation states. 

However, if the rate of disap- 
pearance is not greater than the 
grain stock situation has reported 
for January-March, then the carry- 
over would be nearly 925 million 
bushels. 


CCC Ownership Large 


Testing those calculations against 
the most recent CCC inventory re- 
ports of mid-March after allowing 
for a 22-million-bushel redemption 
from loan, stocks owned or con- 
trolled by CCC woulld show a total 
for that period of 956 million. 


To gain a rough balance on the 
exact CCC position as of April 1 
using a disappearance from its stocks 
of 30 million bushels would show a 
potential holding for that agency of 
925 million. 

By subtracting that quantity from 
the April 1 stock position it would 
reveal a free supply of wheat of ap- 
proximately 200 million bushels, a 
quantity inadequate to meet the most 
optimistic requirements for all pur- 
poses and pointing to further drafts 
on CCC stocks or additional loan 
redemptions or deliveries from wheat 
held under purchase agreements 
which will not be tendered to the 
government. 

Disappearance on the export side 
is likely to be concentrated in pur- 
chases of government wheat sup- 
plies since some of the larger ex- 
port demand factors are those repre- 
sented by purchase authorizations 
under Sec. 550 of the MSA act and 
sold under GR-261. 

Another statistical item worth 
noting is the farm storage situation 
in the soft red wheat and spring 
wheat states. In the five major red 
wheat states farm stocks as of April 
1 amount to approximately 55 mil- 
lion bushels, while the spring wheat 
farm stocks, lumping the Montana 
stock as wholly spring wheat, amount 
to nearly 125 million bushels. 
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The winter wheat crop outlook was 
improved by good rains in the South- 
west last week, while progress in 
seeding of spring wheat in the 
Northwest was somewhat spotty be- 
cause of inclement weather. 

Northern Oklahoma, north central 
and eastern Kansas and western Mis- 
souri received generous rains during 


the past week, adding to the im- 
proved moisture picture in those 
areas. Southwestern Kansas, how- 


ever, continues in critical condition, 
and the recent soil moisture report 
issued by the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture reveals that the west- 
ern two thirds of Kansas is the dri- 
est in 13 years. 

The rains varied from an average 
of an inch at such Oklahoma points 
as Enid, Woodward, Blackwell and 
Cheyenne to % to 1 in. in eastern 
Kansas. Further precipitation of 
4 in. up to 1 in. occurred in north- 
eastern Kansas April 26-27 


The latest Kansas weather and 
crops report indicates that wheat 


in the southwestern and west central 
areas which made fair growth pre- 
viously is turning brown from lack 
of moisture, and some farmers are 
pasturing for the feed value, Addi- 
tional moisture would turn back the 
present threat to the wheat crop 
in the southern counties where green 
bugs are present. 

A Nebraska 


weather bureau re- 


port shows that 55% of the stations 
in the state have received above 
normal moisture in the recent six 
months’ period, 33% report 80 to 


100% of normal and the balance 
below 80% of normal. The state av- 
erage was 106% of normal. 

Some Planting Complete 

Small grain planting is practically 
complete in most of South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota, the Peavey 
Elevators crop report states. Dust 
storms made farming disagreeable, 
but didn’t cause extensive damage. 

In northern North Dakota 10 to 
25% of the wheat and durum has 
been seeded. Surface soil moisture is 
almost universally satisfactory, Pea- 
vey notes, and farmers in general 
are pleased with the immediate pros- 
pects. The principal need is for warm- 
er weather so that seeding can be 
completed. Early planted fields in 
South Dakota have emerged with 
good stands and color. 

The Occident Elevator division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports 
that seeding progress ranges from 
none in northeastern Montana to as 
much as 75% done in some spots in 
North Dakota. 

The past week was quite cool, with 
many stations reporting freezing tem- 
peratures at night. Cool weather pre- 
vented progress in growth. Scattered 
rain and snow showers in the mid- 
dle of the week helped prevent fur- 
ther soil blowing, Occident notes. 


vy “4 


Canada Gets Snow 
WINNIPEG—Snow has fallen over 
vast sections of western Canada dur- 
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Rains Aid Southwestern Wheat 
Crop; Spring Seeding Spotty 


katchewan. This region was the east- 
ern portion of the 1930 dust bowl. 

The already late seeding season 
will be further delayed, and warm 
drying weather is required to pro- 
mote field work and planting. Only 
small acreages, chiefly in southern 
Manitoba bordering the Red River 
Valley have been planted to date. 

Any further delay in seeding op- 
erations will reflect in farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant. It is too early to 
anticipate changes reliably, but there 
appears to be indications of increased 
acreage to durum wheat and a great- 
er acreage devoted to summerfallow. 
Some observers predict the area 
seeded to other types of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, flax and rye will all be 
smaller than last year. 





Baughman Displays 
Bulk Delivery 
Unit for Trucks 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL.—The Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, 
Ill, has announced that it is begin- 
ning to manufacture a new bulk ma- 
terials hauling unit for trucks. Ex- 
tensive tests have been completed 
with a demonstrator unit and show- 
ings have been held in a dozen U. S. 
cities in April, the company states. 
The unit is designed to handle flour, 
feeds, feed ingredients, farm chem- 
icals, grains, limestone and other 
granular materials. 

The unit has a capacity of 1,150 
cubic ft. and is claimed to haul 300- 
350 cwt. flour or 44,000 Ib. feed. 
Separate materials can be handled 
in the four compartments, if desired. 
Unloading is done through augers or 
through bottom dump doors. The unit 
is powered hydraulically throughout, 
with either a gasoline engine or elec- 
tric motor providing the power. 

Made of steel, the unit has ends 
and lower portions of the sides slop- 
ing 38°. The discharge stack is cab- 
controlled and rotates approximately 
340° for ease in unloading. 

The entire unit has an 





overall 


length of 30 ft. and the tank proper 
is 29 ft., 8 in. long. The height to the 
top of the tank is 10 ft. and the 
height to the top of the discharge 
stack is 12 ft. The unit weighs 
14,100 Ib. 

K. C. Korte, manager of Baugh- 
man’s commercial division, has con- 
ducted the showings of the unit in 
midwestern cities during the past 
month. He said that during tests a 
load of flour has been discharged in 
% hour. 


———GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


NORRIS GRAIN BUILDING 
K.C. ELEVATOR ADDITION 


KANSAS CITY—Work is _ begin- 
ning on a 1-million-bu. addition to 
the Norris elevator in Kansas City, 
operated by the Norris Grain Co., the 
company announced last week. The 
Norris company operates three ter- 
minal elevators at Kansas City, and 
the new addition will increase total 
capacity of the firm to 7,700,000 bu. 

The Norris elevator is located on 
the Kansas City Southern railroad. 
The addition, which is expected to 
be completed by Sept. 1, will boost 
the capacity there to 3,800,000 bu. 
Other houses operated by Norris at 
Kansas City include the 1,400,000 bu. 
Kansas City Southern elevator and 
the 2,500,000-bu. Burlington elevator. 

The announcement, which was 
made by Robert J. Anderson, vice 
president of Norris, and John Dunn, 
treasurer, indicates that the con- 
tractor will be the MacDonald En- 
gineering Co. of Chicago. 

In its southwestern operations, the 
Norris Grain Co. operates 55 country 
elevators with a combined capacity 
of 1 million bu. in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Colorado, and five for- 
mula feed plants in southwestern 
Missouri. 

The new project, along with five 
other previously announced expansion 
jobs underway in the Kansas City 
terminal area, increases total Kansas 
City private and public storage to 
72,300,000 bu. 


GREAO i8 THE STAFF OF LirfE—— 





KANSAS FIRM SOLD 
WHITE CITY, KANSAS The 
Morris County Grain Co. here has 


been purchased by Irvin Davis of 


Junction City, Kansas. The business 
will continue under the same policy 
and management. Ray E. Cryderman 
will remain as manager, and Walter 
Schseffer assistant manager. 
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USDA Dry Milk 
Sales to Feed 
Manufacturers Set 


WASHINGTON—Starting May 3, 
feed manufacturers will be permitted 
to submit offers to buy not less than 
carlots (40,000 Ib.) of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture surpluses of 
dried milk for substitution in animal 
and poultry feeds up to 7%% of the 
protein content or not more than 150 
Ib. per ton. 

This decision confirms earlier re- 
ports that USDA planned to divert 
this surplus of dried milk into the 
feed industry to stretch out supplies 
of protein ingredients, The short soy- 
bean crop of last year, plus the heavy 
export demand, has stimulated specu- 
lative interest in soybeans and run 
up the price of that commodity and 
soybean meal to a point where there 
is grave danger that mounting feed 
costs would cause substantial finan- 
cial discomfort to the animal and 
poultry producer. 

The USDA decision to move this 
valuable protein supply into feed in- 
dustry channels is not a casual one. 
It is the result of several weeks of 
study as to the effects which may re- 
sult to affected industries such as 
the manufactured milk companies. 

USDA officials have attempted to 
cushion the effect of this program on 
those companies and subsequently 
will announce a program which will 
be designated to protect those proc- 
essors against unreasonable loss as 
a result of this disposal program. 

The dried milk will be sold at 3.5¢ 
lb., delivered, except in western 
states, where the delivered price will 
be 4¢ Ib. On April 14 USDA held more 
than 589 million pounds of dried milk 
in its inventories. However, the an- 
nouncement did not state how much 
of this would be moved under the feed 
program. A USDA press _ release 
States that the program will not in- 
terfere in any way with programs to 
move dried milk stocks for human 
consumption. 

Feed manufacturers, in using the 
government milk, must also guaran- 
tee that they will continue to use 
other dairy products, distillers solu- 
bles, brewers’ dried yeast, fish solu- 
bles and riboflavin supplements in the 
same proportions in feeds, without 
regard to the use of milk purchased 
from USDA, as were used in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


————“SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KERR GIFFORD TO BUILD 
ELEVATOR AT SACRAMENTO 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Kerr Gif- 
ford, Inc., has been granted a permit 
for construction of a $4,000,000 grain 
elevator on the Sacramento river at 
Knight's Landing north of here. 

The installation will include the 
elevator, bins and barge and railroad 
facilities. Rice, barley, oats, wheat 
and other grains will be stored and 
sold at the elevator. 

W. L. Meikle, engineer for the 
grain concern, said the company has 
leased 15 acres for the project. 





~—“GSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Litt 


TO BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 
BENNINGTON, KANSAS The 
Farmers Elevator Co. of Bennington 


ing the 10 days. The heaviest 
falls covered the southern sections 
where more than 8 in. of heavy, wet 


past 
BULK HANDLING—The Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, UL, 
is showing the above demonstrator unit for bulk handling of various com- 


snow soaked thousands of acres of modities at a dozen cities across the nation in a month-long tour. The will build a new elevator here with 
dust-dry soil. Prior to the snows demonstrator is designed to handle flour, feeds, farm chemicals, limestone, a storage capacity of 100,000 bu. An 
which started in Alberta Apri] 20 grain, and other materials, states the manufacturer. It has a capacity of 


existing 20,000 bu. bin will be used 
for turning grain and operating pur- 
poses. The new elevator is slated to 
be finished by harvest time. Roy Run- 
nalls is manager of the firm. 


and blanketed Manitoba by April 21, 
severe dust storms comparable with 
the worst in the 30’s whipped south- 
west Manitoba and southeast Sas- 


300-350 cwt. flour or approximately 44,000 Ib. feeds. Materials can be 
separated by four compartments and all motors are hydraulically driven. 
Unloading is done by augers, or through bottom dump doors. The unit’s 
overall length is 30 ft. and its height to the top of the tank proper is 10 ft. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
SHOW SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 





Advance in Prices Accompanied by Improved Bookings 
by Bakers; Some Additional Family 
Trade Also Results 


Some substantial increases in flour 
prices resulted in improved sales for 
spring wheat mills last week. Mean- 
while, sales by southwestern mills 
showed only slight improvement. 

Sales volume for spring mills aver- 
aged 128% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with only 29% the previous 
week. In the Southwest, sales volume 
averaged 61% of capacity, compared 
with 57% the week before. 

Business was concentrated mainly 
in the first part of the week when 
the largest portion of the price ad- 
vanee was put into effect by climb- 
ine wheat costs, Coverage of springs 
was seattered and in small lots. Some 
fair-sized lots of hard winters were 
taken during the same period, includ- 
ing price-date-of-shipment transac- 
tions with larger baking concerns. 

Spring wheat flour prices are up a 
total of 25¢ sack on standard grades 
and 30¢ on high glutens. 

Family flour trade also showed a 
modest improvement in connection 
with a 10¢ sack price increase. 

Some export sales were made to 
Guatemala and Saudi Arabia last 
week, and Norway also was in the 
market. Lack of export orders con- 
tinues to plague mills in Canada. 

Flour production showed a moder- 
ate increase for the U.S. as a whole 
last week, and some further improve- 
ment was expected following settle- 
ment of the General Mills strike. U.S. 
flour production averaged 81% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 80% the week 
before. Buffalo operations showed the 
best increase, with Minneapolis out- 
put also up and the North Pacific 
Coast and central states totals low- 
er, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Improvement in both 
bakery and family flour trade re- 
sulted in the best total spring wheat 
flour volume in several weeks. Sales 
averaged 128% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 29% in the previous 
week, 

The greater portion of the business 
was accomplished in the early part 
of the week as price protection was 
wiven on advances in quotations. 
Standard grades of bakery flour were 
boosted 10¢ sack one day and 8¢ sack 
the next day. Family flour quotations 
moved up 10¢ sack April 19. 

Coverage by bakers was widely 
scattered and limited to small lots 
in almost all cases. The biggest tran- 
sactions ranged 10,000 to 15,000 sacks, 
and heavier volume was done in the 
4,000 to 5,000-sack category. The 
price increase was even larger for 
high gluten flour, which now is priced 
at 75¢ over standard bakers’ patents. 
A week earlier the differential was 
70¢ sack. Further boosts in the prem- 
iums for higher protein wheat were 
responsible for widening differential. 
For the same reason, whole wheat 
flour is now 15¢ sack higher than 
standard grade flour, whereas earlier 
the two were priced about the same. 

As a result of last week’s additional 
buying, buyers are generally covered 
through May on springs, with some 
accounts booked through part of June 
as well. 

Family flour buyers purchased an 


estimated two-week supply on the 
advance. Directions are fair to good. 

Flour production in the area is 
expected to show a return to more 
normal levels with the resumption 


of milling at General Mills, Inc., 
plants following settlement of the 
strike April 23. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 75% of capacity last week, 
up from the 69% level reported the 
previous week. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 85% of 
capacity, compared with 84% the 
week before. Northwest output a 
year ago was 80%, and Minneapolis 
output 93% of capacity. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 77% of capacity, compared 
with 67% the week before. 

Quotations April 26, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.41@6.46, 
short patent $6.5106.56, high gluten 
$7.16@7.21, first clears $5.85@6.31, 
whole wheat $6.56, family $6.39@ 
7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Some fair - sized 
bakery flour sales early in the week 
and a few scattered family flour pur- 
chases prior to a price advance held 
business in the Southwest at a level 
slightly better than in the previous 
week. Sales averaged 61% of ca- 
pacity, against 57% in the previous 
week and 34% a year ago. Only about 
8% of the week's business was ex- 
port. 

Only at the first of the week when 
the market showed some strength 
was there any unusual interest in 
buying flour by any segment of the 
bakery trade. At that time several 
chain bakers extended their bookings 
into June and a few bought minor 
amounts for nearby or April ship- 
ment. Small, one to three-car orders 
in fair volume, but these tapered off 


from the independents were reported 
later on in the week. By the end of 
the period, most sales were of the 
price-date-of-shipment nature. In this 
class some sizeable workings con- 
tinued due to the fact that several 
large bakers remained on p.d.s. 

There was some minor rebirth in 
family flour business prior to a 10¢ 
advance in nationally-advertised 
brands. Sales by the family mills in 
this area were moderate, however. 
Clears were in very slow demand in 
spite of the light offerings. Prices 
worked as much as 10@15¢ sack 
lower, with loaded cars pressing the 
market even though General Mills 
units were not in operation during 
most of the week, except at Kansas 
City. Export sales were limited to 
several lots for Guatemala and 
Saudi Arabia and buying for June 
by Norway late in the week. 

Production continued slightly bet- 
ter than a four-day average in tHe 
interior and somewhat under the 
capacity of a week ago at Kansas 
City. 

Quotations, April 23, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.07, standard 95% 


patent $5.90@5.97, straight $5.85@ 
5.92; established brands of family 


flour $6.65@7.55, first clears $4.40@ 
4.90, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.10@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 53% the preced- 
ing week and 43% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices April 23 were up 8@13¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Texas: Sales last week continued 
in small volume, not over 15 to 20% 
of capacity. Running time was about 
four days for the mills that were 
operating. Some large units were still 
struck. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations April 24: Extra high patent 
family $747.40, high patent $6.80@ 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.200 6.30; first clears, unenriched 
$4.854@5, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
some improvement last week with 
prices about 8¢ higher than the previ- 
ous week. Shipping directions have 
been only fair. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the area felt 
the effect of a sudden flurry of buying 


(Continued on page ) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Continue 
to Drag; Production Shows Decline 


Trade in semolina blends and other 
blended durum products was very 
light again last week, and prospects 
did not appear too bright for immedi- 
ate improvement. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products have noted a cur- 
tailment in demand following the 
Lenten season, and their orders to 
mills have been correspondingly re- 
duced. Another factor, also, is ar- 
rival of warm weather in some dis- 
tricts well ahead of usual, resulting 
in a desire to reduce floor stocks of 
macaroni and inventories of semolina 
at manufacturing plants. 

Meanwhile, durum wheat prices de- 
clined 5¢ bu. at the top of the range 
and as much as 15¢ bu. for the low 
test weight lots. The market was 
largely nominal, however, and a pick 
up in demand could quickly change 
the picture, observers said. News of 
the acreage to be seeded this year is 
meager as yet, and the trade is 
watching with interest developments 
along this line. 

Production by durum mills slipped 
to 69% of capacity last week, com- 


pared with 74% the previous week. 
Semolina blends were quoted April 
23 at $7.80@7.85 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 23 were as follow 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib $3.31@3.57 
9 Ib 3.29 3.56 
Ss It 1h @ 3.55 
7 Ib 17@ i9 

56 Ib 1.00@ 3.38 
55 Ib 2.80@3.24 
4 ib 2.50@3.02 
Ib » 252.80 

Ib 00 @ 2.65 

>»! Ib 180@ 50 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


§-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
April 19-24 189,500 130,617 69 
Previous week 189,500 140,683 74? 
Year ago 189,500 133,847 70 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1953-April 23, 1954 7,190,597¢ 
July 1, 1952-April 25, 1953 8,143,365 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 


ucts 
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BRAN VALUES TUMBLE; 
SHORTS MORE STABLE 


<—— 
Kansas City Bran Down $5, Minne- 
apolis Bran Off $3@4 as 
Demand Slips 


Millfeed prices eased off in the 
week ending April 26, although shorts 
at Kansas City showed only a slight 
decline. Settlement of the strike at 
General Mills, Inc., plants late in the 
week contributed to the seasonal 
downturn already under way in bran 
and some other millfeeds. At Minne- 
apolis bran was off $3@4 ton and 
other types were down $1@2. Kansas 
City bran declined $5 from a week 
earlier. 

Formula feed business was steady 
to improved last week in the North- 
west. Complaints about higher prices 
persist, but manufacturers report 
that feed continues to move in good 
volume, although generally in smaller 
lots as dealers maintain a hand-to- 
mouth operation. 

Starter feed business gained again, 
including pig, chick and turkey poult 
feeds. A fair volume is being main- 
tained on laying feeds, although the 
price of eggs is still considered rather 
unsatisfactory in relation to higher 
feed costs. Some improvement in egg 
prices helped the situation, however. 

Sales of hog feeds also are good, 
reflecting the good returns on pork, 
and dairy feed is off seasonally. 

With chick production of hatcheries 
up 18% in March over last year and 
first quarter turkey poult hatchings 
up 36%, good demand for starters is 
indicated for some time ahead. Re- 
ports from feed salesmen in the field 
bear out this prediction. 


Operations held to full schedules 
this week, with one plant putting on 
a Saturday run. 

Formula feed business ranged from 
only fair to good among manufactur- 
ers in the central states during the 
week ending April 21. Some said they 
were ahead of a year ago, but others 
said that the spring business left 
considerable to be desired. 

Order backlogs ranged from an un- 
comfortable one day to as much as 
five days. 

Higher prices, rain, settlement of 
the General Mills strike and the in- 
auguration of the dried milk program 
figured in the southwestern formula 
feed business last week. 

Rampaging protein ingredient 
prices were the factor with the great- 
est influence on sales. Actually, mills 
have been forced to follow advances 
in ingredient costs during the past 
two months, but the sharpest gains 
were taken last week. Prices ad- 
vanced from 50¢@$1 ton on lighter 
protein items to as much as $3@4 
ton on the heavier protein feeds. 
With soybean oil meal at levels close 
to $100 ton, bulk, Decatur, and ani- 
mal proteins rainging from $120@125, 
Kansas City, the concentrates were 
given the biggest price adjustments. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 39,888 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 39,493 tons 
in the previous week and 45,575 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 2,006,363 tons as compared 
with 2,173,023 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Decline: Cash Stronger 


Heavier Moisture in Winter Wheat Belt 
Depresses New Crop Futures; Stocks Large 


Wheat futures prices covered a 
wide range of values in the week 
ending April 26, and at the end of 
the period were considerably lower 
at Kansas City and Chicago. Minne- 
apolis May was the only contract 
to show a gain for the week, and 
declines in the deferred futures there 
were less severe than in the distant 
futures at the other markets. A prin- 
cipal factor in lowering values of 
new crop futures was the consider- 
able improvement in the moisture 
situation in a large portion of the 


portion of these sales was exported 
prior to April 1. 


Premiums Stronger 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.1 million bushels for the 
week ended April 22, compared with 
4.2 million the previous week and 7.5 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis receipts 
of all classes totaled 974 cars, while 
Duluth had 675 cars. 

The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis for anything in the 12% plus 


winter wheat territory. Also con- and higher protein brackets showed 
tributing to the bearish trend was . 


pronounced strength. Day - to - day 
open market offerings were skimpy 
and buyers were forced to bid up 
premiums in order to secure supplies. 
Trading basis on ordinary wheat fol- 
lowed the action in the futures but 
premiums on 12% % protein and high- 
er lots were up fully 4¢ in addition 
to the advance in the futures. 

On April 23 trading ranges on No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring were as follows: Or- 
dinary 1@3¢ over May, 11% protein 
3@6¢ over, 12% protein 7@13¢ over, 


the government’s report of extremely 
heavy stocks of wheat in all positions 
on April 1. Concern over develop- 
ments in Indo-China and the discus- 
sion of possible U.S. involvement in 
that conflict at times served as a 
stimulus to grain prices. Export trade 
was fairly large last week, but most... 
of the wheat involved is coming out 
of government stocks. Meanwhile, 
cash wheat premiums _ showed 
strength, reflecting the limited free 
supplies available. Closing prices for 
wheat futures April 26 were: Chicago 


May $2.12%-%, July $2.08%-%, 13% protein 18@23¢ over, 14% pro- 
September, $2.11% - %. December tein 30@34¢ over, 15% protein 47@ 
$2.16%% - %; Minneapolis May 49¢ over, 16% protein 69@71¢ over. 
$2.35%, July $2.27%, September The tone of the cash durum mar- 


$2.20%; Kansas City—-May $2.24%, 
July $2.10, July hard $2.13%%-'%, Sep- 
tember hard $2.16%. 


ket became quite draggy. Offerings 
were light, but demand also was poor. 
Prices were off about 5¢ bu. on 55-lb. 
and heavier lots, while some of the 
light weights were quoted as much as 
15¢ bu. lower than a week earlier. 
The situation was described as nom- 
inal, however, and could change read- 
ily with any turn in demand, On April 
23 bids ranged up to $3.31@3.57 bu. 
for 60-lb. durum and down to $1.80@ 
2.50 on 51-lb. durum (see table on 
page 14). 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on April 26: 


Moisture Received 

Winter wheat prospects in several 
southwestern and central states areas 
improved further last week as the 
most generous moisture in some time 
was received. Texas and Oklahoma 
were in the “improved” column, along 
with some other sections which had 
not had as severe a moisture de- 
ficiency. Western Kansas, however, 
still lacked sufficient rain. 

Meanwhile, progress in planting 
spring wheat was slow last week be- 
cause of inclement weather. How- For Dry Sound Wheat 


ever, most planting is practically |, DN or NS 68 Ib $2.36 % 2.38% 
% Prote 2.38% @2.41% 


complete in most of South Dakota § j2% Protein 2.42% @2.48% 
and southern Minnesota. is% Frotein 2.53% W2.58% 
= aye : 14% Protein 2.65% @2.69% 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 15% Protein 2.82% @2.84% 


ture in its Wheat Situation report 1%% Protein 3.04% @3.06% 
indicates a wheat carryover on July 
1 of about 875 million bushels, far 
above the previous record of 631 mil- 
lion in 1942. The carryover last year 
was 562 million. USDA that it 
expects wheat under loan will con- 
tinue to be redeemed and that a sub- 
stantial part of wheat under purchase 
agreements will be sold. 

Stocks of wheat on April 1 totaled 
1,128 million bushels, one fourth 
larger than the previous record for 


Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Test weight—-2@3¢ each Ib. under 68 Ib. 


Damage %@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 


says 1a@2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


About Unchanged 
The combination of higher premi- 
ums for cash and lower trends in 
the futures left cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City about steady April 
26, compared with a week earlier, in 


that date established in 1943. The _ spite of rather wide fluctuations dur- 
total is almost double the amount’ ing the intervening period. Milling 
on hand in 1952 and a third wheat premiums of 12.5% protein 
larger than the stocks a year ago. or better advanced 1@2¢ while lesser 
Disappearance since Jan. 1 is indi- grades were up 3@3%¢. The May 
cated at 205 million bushels, the future which opened last week at 


smallest decline in that quarter since 
1942. 


$2.24%, reached a high of $2.27 be- 
fore reaching its lowest close of the 


Export sales last week included 3 week April 26 of $2.22%. Some re- 
million bushels to Yugoslavia and assurances on the question of U.S. 
about 2% million to Spain. Exports’ participation in the Indo-China 


of wheat and flour in grain equiva- problem and better weather condi- 


lent, July-March this season, totaled tions led to the easier tendencies 
around 150 million bushels. Thiscom- of the future late in the period. 
pares with 253.3 million bushels ex- Offerings of cash wheat continued 


ported in the same months last sea- 
son. Exports thus far this season in- 
cluded nearly 50 million bushels 
shipped by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for relief or under barter con- 
tracts for strategic materials. A large 


light, and demand was good in re- 
lation to the meager offerings. Re- 
ceipts totaled 444 cars last week, 
against 432 in the previous week and 
1,089 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * +d * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

April 19-24, *Previous 


April 20-25, April 21-26, April 22.27, 
1962 1961 












1954 week 1953 

Northwest . 625,324 616,066 663,716 604,194 76,620 
Southwest 1,099,798 1,117,922 1,135,966 1,169,365 1,260,308 
Buffalo am : 382,615 292.019 509,757 495,164 381,507 
Central and Southeast $39,187 457,004 9,635 451,907 611,483 
North Pacific Coast 311,091 331,737 228,902 274,743 282,734 

Totals 2,858,015 2,814,828 3,077,976 2,933,373 3,001,662 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 76 76 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 














Percentage of capacity operated tn 6-day week cn vJuly 1 to— 

Apr. 19-24, Previous Apr. 20-25, Apr. 21-26, Apr, 22-27, April 24, April 26, 

: 1954 week 1953 1962 1961 1954 1963 
Northwest 85 84 80 7 69 20,184,135 31,577,267 
Southwest 5 &6 &7 &5 83 40,817,735 60,269,171 
Buffalo os 83 63 110 4 92 21,914,484 21,364,050 
Central and 8. BE. 65 71 80 67 76 i809, 811 22,871,238 
N. Pacific Coast 89 95 63 76 78 11,629,865 11,800,850 
Totals 81 80 83 80 81 134,636,030 137,882,576 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 

April 19.22 279,850 267,223 95 ' » * 
\ 9.2 253,500 it) 75 
Previous week 279 850 *289,9K3 103 Ne Hare Bi ons oe one uae 4 
pone a5o +>. aetraee 56,008 59 = Year ago .. 282,600 262,863 93 
oe years ago 340,600 64,90 80 Two years ago 282,500 269,559 wn 
Ten oe a “ae 4 Five-year average becas eka eeke 78 
en-year average 59 Ten-year average ....... aad 76 


*Revise 
Revised *Revised 


60 Representajive Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mille in Minnesota, in 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 

capacity output tivity 5-day week Wlour % ac- 

April 19-23 1,021,350 832,575 82 capacity output tivity 

Previous week . 1,021,350 2 4, April 19-24 181,260 493,859 90 

Year ago 1,019,750 84 Previous week 481,250 441,653 92 

Two years ago. .1,019,250 87 Year ago 646,250 400,853 73 

Five year average . 87 Two years ago 652,000 334,636 61 

Ten-year average 86 Five-year average 75 

*Revised Ten-year average 73 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Conat 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 





5-day week Flour % ac- Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity h-day week Flour % ac 
April 19-24 671,400 t+ 187 65 capacity output tivity 
re _ - S7 O¢ ” 
a on a. cane y) CO April: 19-24 215,000 193,091 89 
Two years £0 : 671.400 151.907 67 Previous week 215,000 204,605 95 
Five year average ° sas 71 Year ago 236,000 138 320 60 
Ten-year average 68 Two years ago 230,000 179,343 78 
< Five-year average ; , 81 
*Revised Ten-year average ........+.+. _ 78 
BUFFALO a 
6-day week Yiour % ac- Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity April 19-24 133,000 118,000 a8 
April 19-24 459,500 382,615 83 Previous week .. 133,000 127,142 056 
Previous week 459,500 292,019 63 Year ago , ++ 133,200 90,582 68 
Year ago .. .. 459,500 109,757 110 Two years ago .. 122,000 95,400 72 
Two years ago 459, %6 433,164 04 Vive-year average 82 
Five-year average . 88 Ten-year average aa ove 77 
Ten-year average > 86 Perz (V4KE.¢202,06204,505 i501 BETAIN N 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 24, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St, Paul and Duluth-Supertor (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


Southwest? 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Northwest* Khuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 





April 19-24 1,008,851 11,346 583,088 6,272 114,424 'ORSR 2,006,963 
Prev. week 111,178 6,678 139,493 

Two wks. ago 10,041 5,169 41,138 

1953 1,013,647 13,208 641,807 9,364 $26,421 45,675 2,173,023 
1952 1,061,119 12,241 612,496 8,322 621,962 44,142 2,284,861 
1951 1,122,108 12,236 595,760 8,516 601,177 13,751 2,306,648 
1950 1,060,810 11,389 588,223 8,183 158,342 $2,341 2,192,077 
Five-yr. average 1,053,307 12,084 604,473 8,131 464,469 13,139 2,192,573 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mille 


tRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City April 23 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.43@2.65 

No, 2 Dark and Hard L42@2.64% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.41@2.62% 


week Japan stepped in and bought 
14 cargoes of white wheat and an 
estimated 12,000 tons of hard win- 
ters. Japan also bought five cargoes 


No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.40@2.60% Of barley. All of the wheat and bar- 
a See tot + 35% ley is for May shipment.‘The Japa- 
No. 3 Red 2.27@2.34% nese wheat is to go out of govern- 
No. 4 Red 2.26@ 2.33% 


ment stocks but the barley and Ko- 
rean wheat is reportedly free grain. 
BREAD 18 THE GTAP OF Lif ft— 
ELEVATOR BURNS 
HOLLIS, OKLA. The Farmers 


Exports Expand 

Export sales of wheat boomed out 
of the Pacific Northwest as the gov- 
ernment moved to get wheat out of 
storage in preparation for new crop. 
Early in the week 10,000 tons of 
white wheat were sold to Korea out- 
side of IWA. At the close of the 


Co-operative Elevator, Hollis, Okla., 
was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin April 16. Only a small amount 
of grain was barned. 
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NEW 


BREAD PROCESS—One of the highlights of the recent 
meeting of the American Dry Milk Institute was the introduction of the 
ADMI “stable ferment process” of bread production, At the left is shown 
a model of a typical bakery using the new process—the darkened area in 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


annual 


American Dry Milk Institute 
Develops New Bread Process 


CHICAGO A new commercial 
bread-making process, which is said 
to eliminate the century-old sponge 
operation, was revealed at the annual 
meeting of the American Dry Milk 
Institute April 22-23 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. More 
than 500 delegates attended, 

The process, developed by the dry 
milk research organization, involves 
replacing the sponge with a mixture 
composed of nonfat dry milk solids 
and natural fermentation products. 

Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, director of 
the ADMI, reporting on the devel- 
opment, said the patented process 
would be known as the “ADMI Sta- 
ble Ferment Process.” Chief advan- 
tages for the new bread making 
method are a saving of processing 
time and space, as well as greater 
flexibility of operations. New equip- 
ment involved is neither extensive nor 
of special design, Dr. Fairbanks said. 

Tom G. Stitts of H. P. Hood & 


Sons, Boston, was elected chairman 
of the ADMI, Inc., at the annual 
meeting 


Other officers chosen were R. M. 
Hadrath, Maple Island, Inc., Stillwa- 
ter, Minn., vice chairman, and M. R. 
DeBaets, Bowman Dairy Co,, Chica- 
go, secretary-treasurer, Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks was chosen by the board 
of directors to continue as executive 
director 

The development of the stable fer- 
ment process has been under test in 
a commercial bakery where it has 
been highly successful, it was said. 
The Central Grocer’s Baking Co., 
Montevideo, Minn., has a record of 
several months of production under 
the ADMI process and reports signifi- 
cant savings in floor space, more 
flexible production operations, and 
more uniform bread, spokesmen for 
the institute said. 

The Holsum Baking Co. in Gas- 
tonia, N.C., is installing the neces- 
sary equipment in its plant for the 
ADMI Stable Ferment Process. 

Dr. Fairbanks also told the dry 
milk meeting that the research lab- 
oratories of Bowman Dairy Co., Chi- 


cago and National Dairy, Oakdale, 
LI, N.Y., have checked the new 
method and have found it “practical 
and economical.” 

Representatives of all the testing 
bakeries talked at the meeting and 
reported on their experience with 
the new process. In addition, others 
who appeared on the program includ- 
ed Robert J. Remaley, who is in 
charge of scientific development for 
the American Dry Milk Institute, and 
L. H. McLaren, institute bakery serv- 
ice representative who did the pre- 
liminary development work on the 
process. 

Dr. Fairbanks listed eight produc- 
tion advantages to bakers who utilize 
the ADMI Stable Ferment Process: 

1. It eliminates the setting of indi- 
vidual sponges and the troublesome 
variations which may occur in the 
sponges. 

2. It releases valuable floor space 
Space ordinarily allotted for fermen- 
tation rooms can be used for other 
purposes such as the addition of a 
sweet goods line. In some bakeries 
the space saved may be as much as 
30% of the total. 

3. Processing time is reduced de- 
pending on the situation in individual 
plants. 

4. Various types of bread may be 
made, from the balloon type to the 
compact. Other yeast-raised bakery 
products can also be produced under 
the process. 

5. The process eases the work load 
Ferment for a full day's production of 
yeast-raised products may be pre- 
pared at one time, storing the excess 
ferment for use on the following day 

6. Uniformity of the finished prod- 
uct is assured. Closer control re- 
sults in uniform bread from batch- 
to-batch and day-to-day 

7. The process minimizes waste 
Greater flexibility permits the pro- 
duction department to bake specifi- 
cally to order. 

8. Trough-greasing operations are 
eliminated. 

In describing the essentials of the 
ADMI Stable Ferment Process, Dr. 
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the center is the floor space released by the elimination of fermentation 
rooms. At the right, Dr. B. W. Fairbanks (center) director of the American 


Dry Milk Institute, views the installation with Charles DeBrower 


(left) 


and Lester McLaren (right) of the institute’s field staff. 


Fairbanks said it is “a homogeneous 
mixture containing water, yeast food, 
malt, salt, sugar and nonfat dry milk 
solids,” 

A specific amount of water is me- 
tered into a tank so equipped that 
the ferment is kept under agitation. 
Other ingredients are dispersed by 
mechanical means, normally within 
a few minutes. 

The ferment is held under agitation 
at a predetermined constant temper- 
ature for a specified time. It is then 
cooled after which it remains stable 
for several hours. Experimentally, the 
ferment has produced uniform bread 
over a period of 36 hours. Ferment 
not used after a day’s run, may be 
drawn out, refrigerated and used the 
following day. 

After mixing, the behavior of the 
doughs is comparable to that of 
doughs made with a conventional 
sponge, Dr. Fairbanks said. 

From a practical standpoint, the 
ferment may be set at the end of a 
normal working day to be ready for 
use when dough mixing operations 
begin on the following day. 

Available Under License 

At a press luncheon, during which 
a question and answer period was 
held, it developed that the stable 
ferment method will be available to 
bakers for a license fee of $25. This 
fee will permit the institute to con- 
trol indiscriminate licensing, and also 
insure adequate servicing on the part 
of institute experts. A baker probably 
can secure the license to set up for 
production in a minimum of 90 days, 
depending on the size of the installa- 
tion, present condition of production 
facilities, and a number of other va- 
riables, it was said. 

The availability of the tanks, and 
the metal from which the tanks are 
made, also might constitute a limit- 
ing factor. While the new method 
probably will not permit a baker to 
sell his bread at a lower price, par- 
ticularly for awhile, observers said it 
would help the baker sell a more 
nutritious product, and put him in a 
better position to withstand rising 
cost factors from other standpoints. 
It is thought that the method also 
will be adaptable for coffee cakes, 
sweet doughs and Danish pastries, 
although experiments along this line 
have been limited. 


The proposal to use government 
owned surplus dry milks overseas in 
countries short of foods, thus devel- 
oping future markets and winning 
friends, keynoted the opening address 
by Mr. Stitts. 

“Our production of nonfat dry milk 
in 1953 totaled 1,200 million pounds, 
nearly twice our domestic consump- 
tion,” said Mr. Stitts. “This does not 
mean that our industry has done a 
poor job of selling. To the contrary. 
The industry, by cooperative promo- 
tion and advertising and merchandis- 
ing by individual firms has increased 
domestic sales from 201 million 
pounds in 1935 to over 600 million 
pounds in 1953 a remarkable 
achievement. Household package 
sales were increased from 6 million 
pounds in 1949 to nearly 94 million 
pounds in 1953. 

“In spite of this increased use, our 
production ran far ahead... the gov- 
ernment last year bought over 500 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids. Why? Many reasons—a potent 
one being that you can’t turn off a 
cow’s milk flow as you'd turn off a 
water tap and any milk surplus ends 
up as dry milk. 

“This nonfat dry milk is excellent 
food for humans. In the words of a 
famous nutritionist, it represents per- 
haps the most valuable form of pro- 
tein there is. To feed best quality 
nonfat dry milk solids to livestock is 
uneconomic. It should go to humans 
who need it, where it will help build 
future markets and win friends for 
the USA.” 

Mr. Stitts added that the plan is 
under consideration by federal agen- 
cies in Washington and an enabling 
bill to make the proposal legal has 
been introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.), 
chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

On the program for the final day, 
Don S. Anderson, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., dis- 
cussed the dairy situation from the 
government viewpoint. 

By telegram to the USDA, the in- 
stitute protested that the proposal to 
use some of the surplus nonfat dry 
milk solids, a valuable food for hu- 
man beings, in animal feed mixes is 
uneconomic. 
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CANADA REPORTS LARGE 
MARCH 31 GRAIN STOCKS 


WINNIPEG—Total stocks of the 
five major Canadian grains in all 
North American positions, excluding 
New Foundland, as of March 31, 1954, 
were estimated at 1,281,300,000 bu., 
second only to the record 1,353,400,- 
000 on hand March 31, 1943 

This year’s March 31 stocks, with 
last year’s totals and the 10-year 
(1944-53) averages, respectively, in 
brackets, were estimated as follows: 
Wheat 741,200,000 (606,300,000, 365,- 
300,000); oats 281,100,000 (309,900,- 
000, 215,300,000); barley 227,200,000 
(217,800,000, 109,200,000); rye 26 mil- 
lion (23,700,000, 10,100,000); and flax- 
seed 5,900,000 (7,600,000, 7 million). 
Stocks of both barley and rye were 
the largest on record for March 31 
while wheat stocks were second only 
to those on hand on that date in 1943. 

Total stocks of Canadian wheat 
March 31, 1954, were estimated at 
741,200,000 bu., compared with 606,- 
300,000 on the same date in 1953 and 
the record 762,400,000 in 1943. An 
estimated 382,700,000 bu. of this 
year’s March 31 wheat stocks, repre- 
senting about 52% of the total, were 
held on farms. Of the 358,500,000 bu. 
in off-farm positions, 197,200,000 were 
in country elevators. 

tye stocks at 26 million bushels, 
set a new record for March 31, sur- 
passing by 2,300,000 the previous rec- 
ord of 23,700,000 set last year. 

March-end stocks of oats, estimat- 
ed at 281,100,000 bu., were down from 
last level of 309,900,000 and 
well below the 1943 record of 393,- 
500,000 bu. Barley stocks at 227,200,- 
000 bu., set a record for the third 
successive year, surpassing last year’s 
total by 9,400,000. Stocks of flaxseed, 
at 5,900,000 bu., were well below last 


year’s 


year’s level of 7,600,000 and the 1949 
record of 14,300,000. 

Total farm-held stocks of the five 
major grains March 31, 1954, were 
estimated at 816,200,000 bu., com- 
pared with 754,700,000 in 1953 and 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorad 
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the record 843,100,000 in 1943. New 
records were established for March- 
end farm stocks of wheat, barley and 
rye. 

Farm stocks of wheat, estimated 
at 2,700,000 bu., were 53,700,000 
above the previous record of 329 mil- 
lion set only last year. Barley stocks 
on farms, placed at 169,800,000 bu., 
set a record for the third consecutive 
year, while farm-held stocks of rye, 
at 19,500,000 bu., were well above 
the previous record of 14,900,000 set 
in 1943. Farm stocks of oats were 
estimated at 241,400,000 as against 
266,700,000 in 1953 and the 1943 rec- 
ord of 362,100,000. Flaxseed stocks on 
farms were estimated at 3 million 
bushels, compared with last year's 
record of 4,100,000. 

With the exception of oats, at least 
96% of this year’s March 31 farm- 
held grain stocks were in the prairie 
provinces. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
INCREASES NET SALES 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. — The 36th 
annual report of the Sutherland Pa- 
per Co. covering 1953 indicates that 
net sales for the year were $55,752,- 
430 as compared to $49,858,925 in 
1952, an increase of 11.8%. Net earn- 
ings amounted to $2,957,303 in 1953 
as compared to $2,503,958 in 1952, or 
$3.25 a share on the common stock 
in 1953 as compared to $2.74 a share 





in 1952 after providing for dividends 
on the preferred stock. The federal 
excess profits tax for 1953 amounted 
to $1.63 a share. 

Dividends were declared during 
1953 on the common stock totaling 


$1.50 a share which is the same 
amount per share as was declared in 
1952. This is the 3lst consecutive 
year in which dividends have been 
paid by the company on its common 
stock. 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service . 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooptearive crain ComPANY- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 





CHEYENNE —WNEBRED 
PAWNEE — TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 











Country ELEVATORS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“BOXER” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 








“WINONA” 
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MILLWRIGHTS OF YE OLDEN 
TIME”—An English writer of a book 
on mechanical progress pays the fol- 
lowing passing tribute to the old mill- 
wrights, whose distinctive occupation, 
like Othello’s, has now well nigh 
gone. It was very truly remarked 
that the millwright of former days 
was to a great extent the sole repre- 
sentative of the mechanical art, and 
was looked upon as the authority in 
all the applications of wind and 
water, under whatever conditions 
they were to be used, as a motive 
power for the purpose of manufac- 
ture. He was the engineer of the dis- 
trict in which he lived—a kind of a 
jack-of-all-trades —- who could with 
equal facility work at the lathe, the 
anvil, or the carpenter’s bench. 

In country districts far removed 
from towns he had to exercise all 
these professions, and he thus gained 
the character of an ingenious, roving, 
rollicking blade, able to turn nis hand 
to anything. He wandered from mill 
to mill in search of work, and was 
everywhere recognized as an_ itin- 
erant engineer and mechanic of high 
reputation. He could handle the axe, 
the hammer, and the plane with equa) 
skill and precision. He could turn, 
bore, or forge with the ease and dis- 
patch of. one brought up to these 
trades, and he could set out and cut 
in the furrows of a millstone with an 
accuracy equal or superior to that of 
the miller himself. 

These various duties he was called 
upon to exercise, and seldom in vain, 
as in the practice of his profession 
he had mainly to depend upon his 
own resources. Generally he was a 
fair arithmetician, knew something 
of geometry, leveling, and mensura- 
tion, and in some cases possessed a 
very competent knowledge of practi- 
cal mathematics. He could calculate 
the velocities, strength, and power of 
machines, could draw in plan and 
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inventor, as mentioned by Strabo, is 
the date of the Greek epigram on 
watermills by Antipater, a poet of 
Syria or Asia Minor, who is supposed 
to have lived sixty or eighty years 
before Christ. This epigram may be 
thus translated: 


Ye maids who toiled so faithful at 
the mill, 
Now cease from work, 
these toils be still; 
Sleep now till dawn, and let the 
birds with glee 
Sing to the ruddy morn on bush 
and tree; 
For what your hands performed so 
long, so true, 
Ceres has charg’d the water-nymphs 
to ao; 
They come, the limpid sisters, to 
her call, 
And on the wheel with dashing 
fury fall; 
Impel the axle with a_ whirling 
sound, 
And make the massy millstone reel 
round 
And bring the flour heaps luxuriant 
to the ground. 
—From the Northwestern Miller 
of 75 years ago. 


& 8 8% THIS WEEK’S COVER— 
Cowman and prospector and all the 
other types of frontiersmen were 
bachelors of bread making under the 
open skies or under the shaggy raft- 
ers of log shanties remotely buried 
in the continent’s great woods. The 
cover picture of this issue makes 
vivid and historical this necessity 
of the days when westward looking 
adventurers went far beyond the 
reach of even the pioneer settler’s 


and from 


kitchen. The artist was Frederic 
Remington, the celebrated American 
painter, sculptor and _ illustrator. 








First published appearance of this 
picture occurred many years ago in 
one of the Holiday numbers of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, thinks the plainsmen 
in Remington’s striking scene were 
making corn bread, but it may just 
as likely have been pan bread made 
from wheat flour. Use of a frying pan 
was customary and convenient for it 
kept camp equipment at a minimum. 
Saleratus was the riser. Alaskan 
prospectors were more likely to go in 
for sour dough, so called because at 
each baking a piece was set aside for 
the next, by which time it was nicely 
fermented—no need for yeast. 

It was poor health that introduced 
Remington to the Far West. He 
studied at Yale Art School and at 
the Art Students’ League in New 
York City. Establishing himself on 
a remote ranch, he became an expert 
in the characterization of the North 
American Indian, the cowboy and the 
American soldier of the plains. He 
made pictures of the Geronimo war, 
the Yaqui war, the outbreak of the 
Sioux in 1890, and during the Span- 
ish-American War he served with 
General Shafter as a war correspond- 
ent. Author as well as artist, he 
wrote several volumes of stories, 
including “Pony Tracks” (1895), 
“Crooked Trails” (1898), “Sundown 
Leflare” (1899), and “John Ermine 
of the Yellowstone” (1902). He died 
in 1909 near Ridgefield, Conn. 


Future durum outlook includes ex- 
port possibilities, according to the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
Europeans purchased durum for ex- 
port in 1952 at top Minneapolis 
prices. The high prices and extremely 
short durum supply prevented possi- 
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ble exports in 1953. Canada has ex- 
ported some durum but acreage has 
been decreasing, because under the 
present marketing system the Cana- 
dian grower receives no premium for 
durum. 


& & & CALORIE COMPARISON 
—On a weight basis, the differences 
in calories furnished by bread made 
with cracked wheat, Roman meal and 
white flour are not significant. 
Cracked wheat bread will furnish 
260 calories per 100 grams, Roman 
meal bread 256, and white bread 274. 
If a comparison is made on the basis 
of an average slice of bread, Roman 
meal will contribute slightly more 
calories than either cracked wheat 
or white bread because of the great- 
er weight of a slice of Roman meal 
bread. An average slice of Roman 
meal bread furnishes about 69 cal- 
ories, cracked wheat about 60 cal- 
ories and white bread about 63.—Dr. 
William Bolton in Today's Health. 


The per capita consumption of dur- 
um products has been increasing over 
the past 50 years. Consumption per 
person in 1920 was approximately 3.7 
Ib. while in 1952 it reached 6.8 Ib., 
which requires 25 million bushels of 
quality durum to meet the consumer's 
demand for macaroni products. In ad- 
dition, the puffing industry usually 
uses over a million bushels of durum 
annually. 


The word “cereal” is derived from 
the picturesque Roman ceremonies 
known as “the cerealia” celebrated in 
honor of Ceres, goddess of grain. 
These festivals, celebrated in mid- 
April, were instituted about 500 B.C. 
on the occasion of a widespread 
drouth. 





eee 
section, and could conmtenss _— “Jim Sproul, who’s got what he takes for a mill up in the ryouGHTs WHILE MAKING A 
conduits, and water-courses in all the Hills back of Lightnin’ Struck,” said Old Dad Fetchit of SPICE CAKE 
quired in his professional practice.— the Fish River Roller Mills, I measure cloves and dream of Zanzi- 
ae pean plies eo meee “come down here a while back I ‘an my spoon in cinnamon and 
; an’, after visitin’ at the black- — know 
2.99 smith shop ’til his mind was It may have come to me from 


“SS.8THE FIRST CORN MILL 
driven by water was invented and 
set up by Mithridates, king of Cap- 


Borneo, 
I add the nutmeg, wondering if far 
Sumatra furnished me with such a 


runnin’ like a tail race an’ his 
tongue was thick as back wa- 


padocia, the most talented, studious ter, stepped over to cry to me _ flavor— 
and ingenious prince of any age or about his bad luck an’ ask And when I return the spices to their 
country. It was set up in the neigh- shelf, 


how’d I allow the market was 
goin’ to go. ‘Trouble with me 
is,’ says Jim, ‘that on geshin’ 
the market I’m like a old 
houn’ I ushed to have, that, when he shased skirrel, it’d run 
up a tree an’ when he shased a squunk, it’d turn an’ attack 
’im, so’s whether it was a skirrel or a squunk he was always 
jush a dishipointed dawg.’ An’, considerin’ Jim’s load of 


borhood of his capitol or palace, 
about 70 years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It was 
probably from this favorable circum- 
stance of the invention of the water 
mill, and the facility thereby afforded 
to the Cappadocian people for mak- 
ing cheap, good and abundant flour, 
that the Cappadocian bakers obtained 
high celebrity, and were much in de- 


I think how each is perfect in itself. 

But presently the cake will rise, and 
savor 

Of such a wedding of aromas through 

The house that I shall wonder what 
device 

Of culinary art caught up the spice— 

And, when you come for lunch and 
taste it, you 

Will praise it so I shall not question 





mand for two or three centuries pos- : : ; : ’ whether a ; 
terior to the invention of mills, mounting liker, I jedged that between him = the dawg, Much magic lies in spices mixed to- 
throughout all the Roman world. he’d got aholt of some dang good philosophy. gether! 


ot’. “Coincident with the era of the Elaine V. Emans 
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THE ALMANACK BOWS AGAIN 

ACH AND every reader of The Northwestern 
KE Miller receives as a supplementary section 
of this issue a copy of The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, a compendium of facts and statistics 
which has been published annually for about half 
a century. The content embraces the related 
fields of flour, feed, grain and commercial baking. 
In less complete form much of it has been a part 
of the current events reporting of The North- 
western Miller but is now amplified. The Alma- 
nack’s relation of trade facts is encyclopedic in 
nature and its statistical data is given the added 
value of comparative figures. 

Fifty years ago the Almanack was a small 
pocket piece containing statistics of the flour 
milling industry. At that time there were no 
readily available government compilations, and 
for many years thereafter this reference booklet, 
constantly growing in size and scope, was almost 
wholly the product of The Northwestern Miller’s 
own research. It was virtually the industry’s sole 
source of such information. 

The editors of The Almanack, which has ap- 
peared under that name since 1909, now have 
at their command, supplementing their own fact 
gathering, the work of government agencies, do- 
mestic and foreign, which facilitate the publica- 
tion of a vastly more useful compilation than was 
possible in earlier years. 

Basically, The Almanack is concerned with 
statistics of price, supply, production and distri- 
bution, but the factual background of trade cus- 
tom, government regulation and industrial self 
control has grown to large proportions and has 
demanded increasing attention from the compilers. 

The information brought together in The Alma- 
nack is both current and historical. There is no 
prophecy—even on weather! The book aims to 
supply the essential data, statistical and other- 
wise, which is obtainable through governmental 
and private sources, including The Northwestern 
Miller’s own widespread facilities. In no other 
publication is this information available in such 
readily accessible and usable form. 

The Almanack is a service enterprise. It puts 
no net profit on the publisher’s books. Neverthe- 
less it pays for itself many times over as a plus 
value to readers and advertisers, and thus also 
to the publisher. 

Users of the book have been valuable guides 
to its improvement. They are asked to cooperate 
still further in a common effort to bring the 
next edition nearer to the publisher’s ideal and 
closer to its goal as an industry service. 
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THE MODERN MEDICINE MAN 

CIENCE and industry are taking more and 
S more seriously the antics of the modern 
medicine man. Contrary to the supposition of 
many, and the hope of many more, food faddists 
have not diminished in number and in impact 
upon public economy and health as nutritional 
knowledge increased. The old-time medicine man’s 
operation was confined to the street corner, and 
his business was doomed by the spread of en- 
lightenment under modern means of communica- 
tion. In his present guise, however, he is more 
impressive, more menacing. Now he is the food 
charlatan, operating—by all the modern means 
of mass communication — under every rooftree 
in the nation. The age of the vitamin and of nu- 
tritional reason has seemed merely to offer him a 
rich new rostrum, and he has flourished upon it. 

Horace L. Sipple, executive secretary, and 
Charles Glen King, scientific director, of the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc. complain of this in a 
recent public utterance. They call for sovereign 
and concerted remedies. Their refuge and reliance 
is a continued program of education, on both ele- 
mentary and adult levels. Instruction in the prin- 
ciples of good nutrition, they say, should begin in 
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kindergarten. It could be done, they think, without 
adding special courses. 

“A good beginning toward better dissemina- 
tion of nutritional information,” say these authors, 
“has been made through the educational pro- 
grams of food companies. A coordinated program 
to augment the work of individual food companies, 
existing educational agencies, and health organi- 
zations would not only expose and offset food 
faddism by replacing fantasy with fact but would 
also meet the all-important continuing need for a 
practical guide to good nutrition in everyday life. 
The needed extra educational effort, carried on 
authoritatively and at a policy level that would 
be entirely fair, could be developed with modest 
support. Cooperation within the food industry 
should play a very important part. It would be 
difficult indeed to make a greater contribution 
to public health and to a more intelligent na- 
tional economy.” 

Some of the most authoritative sources of 
nutrition information, most of which have been 
too little used by either industry or education, 
are these: The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Food and Drug Administration, state health 
departments, the nutrition and home economics 
departments of colleges and universities, the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council, the Nutrition Foundation and the Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. Information is given by these groups 
upon request. 

The breadstuffs industry has suffered long from 
the food crackpot. Its resistance progressed slow- 
ly from purely negative reaction to positive edu- 
cational rebuttal. But it no longer regards the 
quack as a mere nuisance. There is now an aroused 
understanding of the crackpot’s menace, not mere- 
ly to the maker and purveyor of basic foods, but to 
public welfare. 

Sipple and King say the food cranks are in- 
fluencing 10 million persons, and that the health 
of a significant number of these persons is being 
endangered through following diet fads, delaying 
necessary treatment until it is too late for ethical 
medical or nutritional aid. About half a billion 
dollars is spent annually for “health foods,” 
“health aids,” and “diet supplements,” all prod- 
ucts for which no real need exists. 

“Let no one,” urge Sipple and King, ‘‘doubt the 
fact that the food faddist’s activities represent a 
real menace to public health. Every thoughtful 
person should be concerned with this problem. 
We can deal effectively with nutrition quackery 
only when the public is provided with sound nu- 
trition information so that food fads and fallacies 
will be recognized and rejected.” 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FRONTIER 
ALTHUSIAN anxieties over the ability of 
M tre Earth to feed future populations are 
allayed by some comfortable speculations con- 
tributed to the voluminous testimony on this sub- 
ject by one who may be looked upon as a spe- 
cialist. Addressing a scientific society in Australia, 
F. T. Wahlen, director of the agricultural divi- 
sion of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, expressed the conviction that the 
Earth’s agricultural frontiers have by no means 
been reached and that the prospect of world 
famine is remote. 
Dr. Wahlen’s estimate of the planet's ability 
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to feed its people is concerned with more than 
arable acres. His “frontiers” are largely scientific 
boundaries, and these are capable, he believes, 
of expansion far beyond anything that hitherto has 
been accomplished. He points to the enormous 
progress that has been made in control of animal 
and plant diseases and of insect pests, and to the 
vast supply and increasing utilization of fertilizers. 
Agricultural chemistry, in his opinion, can open 
up undeveloped areas currently believed to be 
incapable of cultivation. A billion acres of tropical 
soils and 300 million acres on the northern fringe 
of settlement, he says, could be added to the 
world’s crop area. 

Soils now cultivated successfully in the tropics 
are mostly alluvial or of comparatively recent 
volcanic origin, while the big expanses of strongly 
leached soils would require cropping systems and 
methods of fertilization yet to be evolved. The 
northern lands present fewer problems but their 
poverty and the shortness of the growing season 
limit their potential contribution. 

Both soil types, for successful usage, will re- 
quire heavy applications of fertilizer, Fortunately, 
Dr. Wahlen assures us, the world need not be 
apprehensive for a long time to come about its 
fertilizer resources. In the case of nitrogen, the 
only limit is the quantity that can be used eco- 
nomically. For phosphoric acid and potash, recent 
estimates show that known supplies will last 2,000 
years and 500 years respectively at an ever in- 
creasing rate of use. New deposits undoubtedly 
will be located. 

Such an outlook is comforting, and it certainly 
points up the part the agricultural chemical indus- 
try will have to play in the future. There is no 
call for Malthusian panic, for the world will solve 
its nutritional problems by applying the scientific 
knowledge and the materials available to increase 
productivity. 
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FROM SURPLUS TO NECESSITY 
AR CONVERTS food surplus into food 
scarcity, and what may be a burden in 

peacetime becomes necessity when the guns roar. 
May the same situation not arise in the age of 
atomic fission and fusion even before the bombs 
begin to drop? In other words, perhaps our cur- 
rent agricultural surpluses should not be looked 
upon as burdens but rather as providential pro- 
vision for the colossal calamity of atomic war 
and a comfortable insurance in advance of the 
event that survivors will have some chance to go 
on living. 

Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief of Farm 
Journal, proposes that great food depots be estab- 
lished in areas to which urban populations might 
flee. He says chemurgic science could be called 
upon to dehydrate, compress, condense, freeze and 
protect from contamination vast stores of foods 
now so abundant in our agricultural economy, 
thus rounding out our civil defense and at the 
same time relieving the economy of supplies 
at present unwanted in the marketplace. 

Using up a surplus, of course, offers no cure 
for surpluses, Prevention is the only insurance 
against them. Mr. McMillen’s civil defense pro- 
posal, therefore, promises no permanent alleviation 
for the agricultural economy. Just as ordinary 
war, by increasing food needs, leads to ultimate 
surpluses when war needs diminish, surpluses 
would grow again when the anticipated needs of 
atomic warfare had been satisfied. In fact, since 
stored food probably would have to be periodically 
replaced to offset spoilage and to meet changing 
needs, surplus incentives might become perman- 
ently effective. 

In our consideration of this dizzy subject, we 
may have achieved a state of intellectual fission, 
and perhaps it would be as well, before fusion be- 
comes confusion, to affix to it a period. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 
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Dumping 


U.S. policies aimed at dispersing 
the heavy surplus of farm products, 
particularly wheat, have given rise 
to considerable apprehension among 
other exporting countries and this 
been coupled with a_ certain 
amount of criticism. Such criti- 
cism, however, has not come to 
any wreat extent from the members 
of the Canadian grain trade, market- 
men being content to press on with 
their own jobs and let the politicians 
take care of the wrangling. 

Some of these politicians have been 
most vociferous. One of them, Alex 
Bryson, a Socialist member of the 
Canadian parliament, has accused the 
U.S. of “dumping” wheat on over- 
seas markets although, he said, there 
are agreements outlawing “this ruth- 
less practice.” 

Mr. Bryson was speaking to a lay 
audience by radio and his sweeping 
statements were, in some respects, 
unfortunate because they were 
open to misinterpretation. He de- 
clared that the U.S. was_ subsi- 
dizing exports of wheat by about 60¢ 
bu. and he added that as far as he 
knew the Canadian government had 
not protested to Washington. 

Bold and vigorous steps must be 
taken to protect Canada’s remaining 
wheat markets and to regain those 
that had been lost, Mr. Bryson said. 
His suggestions for boosting wheat 
sales included the acceptance of ster- 
ling, in part payment for products sold 
to sterling area countries, and the 
placement of large government orders 
in the sterling area so those coun- 
tries could buy Canadian supplies. 

In other words, Mr. Bryson advo- 
cated the adoption by Canada of the 
very methods which he criticizes the 
U.S. for using. 


Non-Socialist Means 


It is strange to hear a confirmed 
Socialist like Mr. Bryson calling for 
“bold and vigorous steps” to be taken 
in order to further Canada’s sales ef- 
forts in the wheat market. His party 
advocates trade policies which are 
anything but bold and vigorous, for 
the Socialists stand for more state 
control, more official planners and 
more government interference with 
business. There are some experienced 
men who feel strongly that govern- 
ment action in the wheat business has 
gone far enough and should be de- 
creased rather than increased, 

If Mr. Bryson sincerely believes 
that boldness and vigor is a require- 
ment for the prosperity of the Ca- 
nadian wheat farmer, he should press 
for the early return of the open 
marketing system so that the skill 
and experience of the members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange can_ be 
used to full advantage. There he will 
see an example of the boldness and 
vigor he is unlikely to get under the 
Socialistic policies he and his asso- 
ciates advocate, as British traders 
who had to live with Socialism for six 
years will readily confirm. 

An example of strong British re- 
action to Socialist marketing policies 
was given when they took the first 
opportunity to throw the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement out the win- 
dow, an action now being copied by a 
number of other countries who have 
seen the light. 
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Canadian Surpluses 


Irrespective of the U.S. position, 
the accumulation of agricultural! sur- 
pluses in Canada itself is a matter of 
major concern to producers and to 
the officials of the organizations look- 
ing after their interests. 

H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
speaking on the development of farm 
organizations in the national and in- 
ternational field said: “Our producers 
are trying to develop a program 
which will give them confidence that 
surpluses, if and when they appear, 
will be taken in their stride, will be 
stored, moved into consumption, 
turned over to an international food 
disposal agency or otherwise handled 
before their accumulation has had 
time to undermine prices and wipe 
out income.” 

Discussing the two price system, 
advocated for adoption by a number 
of authorities, Mr. Hannam said that 
in theory it was an excellent idea 
but in practice it did not work out 
so well. It may be used temporarily 
to advantage, he conceded. It may al- 
so be used on some products in some 
markets perhaps without doing any 
harm but, he warned, trade is a two 
way affair. Canada could not prosper 
by adopting an export policy likely to 
be injurious to producers in receiving 
or competing countries. 

If, Mr. Hannam continued, a major 
agricultural country adopted such a 
policy for selling its products to Cana- 
da, the most natural thing would be 
for Canada to do the same, In adopt- 


ing a policy simply to stabilize the 
home market it might happen that the 
international market would be de- 
moralized. The U.S., he pointed out, 
could “trim the pants off Canada” 
in such a game. 


Dust Storms 


In addition to their marketing 
problems, Canadian farmers have an- 
other worry. Dust storms in Manito- 
ba, reported as the worst in 35 years, 
swept topsoil from upwards of 1 mil- 
lion acres. Damage to grain growing 
land was particularly bad in the 
southwestern part of the province. 
Participation in the area was report- 
ed at less than half the normal rate 
although a subsequent light covering 
of snow helped lay the dust. 

Nevertheless, the storms have re- 
vived memories of the “dirty thirties’’ 
when ceaseless winds raked off valu- 
able portions of prairie top soil. It is 
still too early to make a forecast 
of developments on the prairies but 
the menace is seen as serious. 


Canada’s Production 


Canadian farmers can grow many 
times the present production for un- 
told generations to come, and can do 
it at costs competitive in almost any 
world market, according to E. S. 
Archibald, formerly director of the 
Canadian government’s experimental 
service organization. 

The secret, Mr. Archibald said, lay 
in proper care of the soil. If and when 
Canada’s population reached or 
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topped 50 million, present farm meth- 
ods might not produce enough for 
domestic needs but improved methods 
could mean greater output. He was 
not worried about over production in 
good years if reserves of food were 
properly preserved for bad years, 
which were certain to occur, or were 
properly distributed through trade 
channels to countries in need of im- 
ported foods. 

Mr. Archibald stressed, however, 
that surplus production which would 
induce carelessness in handling soils 
and livestock, or which would stimu- 
late waste, must be avoided. He dis- 
agreed with recent statements that 
Canada could not produce grains and 
certain animal products at costs to 
make them competitive in world 
markets. Canadian farm products, he 
insisted, could compete in almost any 
country in the world, providing prop- 


er trade relationships were estab- 
lished. 
Dollar Slips 

The Canadian dollar, for a long 


time at a premium in relationship to 
its American counterpart, reached its 
lowest point in more than a year 
April 22 when it dropped 4¢ to a pre- 
mium of 1%%¢, 3¢ below the record 
of 104 11/32 set Aug. 13, 1952. 

Since the beginning of the year 
when the Canadian dollar carried a 
bonus of 3¢ when matched with the 
U.S. dollar, the premium has been in 
a gradual but steady decline. Finan- 
cial observers consider that the trend 
has resulted from the lowered level 
of grain exports. At this season of 
the year Canada’s financial standing 
is normally strengthened by the 
heavy offtake of supplies by overseas 
buyers but the present recession in 
business is reflected in the declining 
strength of the dollar. 








Overseas N @PwSsnotes. .... py The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





World Wheat Supply 

The amount ofl including 
flour, moving onto international mat 
kets is still well the yearly 
average of 534 million bushels record- 
ed in the period 1934-39. However, 
European commentators, particularly 
those writing for the daily 
pers, see evidence of a continuation 
in the downward trend which marked 
trade last year when the offtake, set 
at 958 million bushels, fell short of 
the previous season's 1,065 million 
bushels. Mounting crops in the face 
of a declining demand have been re- 
flected in the huge surpluses now be- 
ing accumulated, they state. 

The commentators point out that 
at Aug. 1, 1953, the four main ex- 
porting countries had a combined 
carryover of more than 1,060 million 
bushels, more than double the figure 
of 503 million bushels recorded a year 
earlier. 

Continuing their calculations, the 
writers say that the world exporting 
countries, after deducting sufficient 
for their domestic requirements, will 
have around 2,350 million bushels at 
their disposal for the crop year 1953- 
54. Import requirements, they sug- 
gest, will be no more than 800 million 
bushels and some even go so far as 
to say that the total offtake may 
dip below the total of 746 million 
bushels shipped in 1947. They feel 
tempted to slash their estimates of 


wheat, 


above 


newspa- 


world demand to 750 million bushels 
and from this they deduce that the 
carryover of the four main exporting 
nations at July 31, 1954, will be 1,600 
million bushels, double the annual 
volume of world exports at the esti- 
mated current rate. 

These calculations 
the many constantly coming to the 
attention of European newspaper 
readers and their reaction plays a 
large part in maintaining the present 
quietness in the market. 


are typical of 


Surplus Supplies 

The surplus of supplies extends 
throughout the whole field of agri- 
cultural production. In Sweden, for 
example, there is anxiety at the heavy 
stocks of dried milk for which no 
market can be found. Farmers are 
looking hopefully at a project now be- 
ing tried by two of the country’s 
mills whereby 4% dried skim milk is 
being admixed with the flour. If this 
scheme takes, they see a possible out- 
let for some of their surplus produc- 
tion, 


U.K. Enrichment 


The request recently made by Wil- 
fred D. Vernon, chairman of Spillers, 
Ltd., the British flour milling organ- 
ization, on behalf of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers, 
for the publication of a report on 
nutrition tests, met with a promise 
of publication. (The Northwestern 


Miller, April 6, 
page 20.) 

The promise was given by Sir Har- 
old Himsworth, secretary of the 
Medical Research Council, the body 
in charge of the work aimed at com- 
paring the relative nutritional merits 
of enriched white and high extraction 
flours. Mr. Vernon has stated that he 
is satisfied with the promise provid- 
ed it can be taken as an assurance 
of the council's early intention to 
make the report available to the pub- 
lic. 

After publication, Mr. Vernon urges 
that the Conference on the Post War 
Loaf be recalled to consider the prob- 
lem in the light of knowledge gained 
since 1945. The conference was made 
up of government representatives, in- 
cluding leading nutritionists, flour 
millers, bakers and flour importers. 

The National Association of Flour 
Importers was represented by J. B. 
Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., 
and the late W. F. Peach, who was at 
that time associated with the firm of 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


page 54; 


April 13, 


French Exports 


Since the beginning of the present 
crop year, the official French sales 
agency has exported 700,000 metric 
tons of wheat or wheat as flour. Fur- 
ther deals covering 100,000 tons are 
expected to be announced shortly. 
Listed among the buyers have been 
Holland, Belgium, Britain and west- 
ern Germany. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. O. Strowsky, Winnipeg manager, 
Robert Lutel and Walton Malloy, of 
the Kansas City offices, Bunge Grain 


Corp., were introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange by E. Erick- 
son, of the company’s New York 
offices 


James W. Sturrock, assistant man- 
ager bakery Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent a week in 
New York on business. 


Finis E, Cowan, Houston, who was 
formerly located in eastern markets, 
was introduced on the floor of the 
New York Produce Exchange by J. L. 
Burke of the Continental Grain Corp. 

s 


sales, 


Carl 


R. Schenker, vice president 
overseas division, New York, Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., was called to Min- 
neapolis April 22 by the illness of his 
mother 


Eduardo Escobar, agent in Caracas, 
Venezuela, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
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Minneapolis, has spent several weeks 
in New York, accompanied by Mrs. 
Escobar. 


Francis M. Franco, New York flour 
broker, enjoyed a trip to New Orleans 
recently with Mrs. Franco and their 
daughter. 

€ 


Michael La Rosa, G. La Rosa & Son, 
New York flour jobber, has returned 
from two weeks in Miami. 

* 

Jack Rathbone, formerly associated 
with the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in the New York market 
during the week ending April 24 

ae 

Stewart A. Searle was elected pres- 
ident of the Winnipeg Art Gallery 
Assn. at the annual meeting April 20. 
President and treasurer of the Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., he is also a past 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 





BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOORE-LOWRY TO EXPAND 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS — Work 
has started on the erection of 15 
steel tanks for grain storage at the 
Coffeyville mill of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co. The tanks will add 
150,000 bu. to the company’s elevator 
capacity, making the total 775,000 bu. 
at the plant. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
500,000 BU. ADDITION 

ULYSSES, KANSAS—Dan Sulli- 
van, president of Sullivan, Inc., grain 
firm here, has announced that a con- 
tract for doubling the size of the 
firm’s elevator in Ulysses has been 
awarded. The addition will be slight- 
ly more than 500,000 bu. 


DEATHS 


Douglas N. Beecher, formerly re- 
gional sales manager in charge of the 
upper midwest territory for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
died April 23 at Anaheim, Cal. More 
details will be found on page 28. 














William G. Fredericks, 89, former 
owner and president of the old H. D. 
Stone Milling Co. in Rochester, N.Y., 
for about 35 years, died April 16. The 
firm thrived when Rochester was a 
flour milling center before the turn 
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of the century. He was also associ- 
ated with a number of other firms 


Clyde E. Beardslee, well - known 
in the American dry milk industry 
and former vice 
Borden Co., died recently at Delray 
Beach, Fla. He was 66. Mr. Beardslee 
was chief of the dairy section, food 
branch of the War Production Board, 
from 1941 to 1943, and later served 
as consultant of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture dairy and poultry 
branch. 


——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


E. A. WOODWARD, TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR OPERATOR, DIES 


VANCOUVER A well-known 
grain terminal elevator operator on 
the Pacific Coast, Ernest A. Wood- 
ward, died in a hospital here over the 
Easter holidays. He is credited with 
building the first two private grain 
elevators here 30 years ago 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Wood- 
ward was a member of the grain ex- 
change there and was chief trader, 
while in his twenties, for A. M. Wood- 
ward & Co., grain firm started Ub; 
his father. 

In 1912 he moved to Winnipeg and 
during World War I he went overseas 


president of the 
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in charge of a Red Cross field unit. 

Mr. Woodward came to Vancouver 
in 1922 and began construction of a 
grain elevator now operated by 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. He sold 
it in 1924 and built the Columbia 
grain elevator now owned by Jas. 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. In this plant 
he incorporated a ship-loading de- 
vice of his own for grain, now stand- 
ard in the industry. 

Two brothers, Herbert S., of Min- 
neapolis, and E. Raymond, of Pasa- 
dena, survive him besides his widow, 
one daughter and two sons. Two of 
his four sisters, Mrs. H. E. Atwood 
and Mrs. Henry Kingman, reside in 
Minneapolis. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principel manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

early in the week as prices declined. 
Later when prices came back, busi- 
ness dried up. Most buyers appeared 
well booked for the rest of the month 
and into the first half of May. A few 
booked ahead to the end of May. 
Family business was light and direc- 
tions were steady with mills operat- 
ing at 75%, with a similar outlook 
for this week. Prices were generally 
5¢ higher than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, April 26: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.85@5.90; stand- 
ard $5.75@5,80. 

Oklahoma City: Cessation of 
strikes, good rains and a general re- 
vival of interest characterized the lo- 
cal picture. Prices advanced 10¢ on 
family flour and 10¢ on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
April 24: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.30, standard patent $5.40 
“5.60; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.40, standard patent $6.20 
@6.30, straight grade $6.15@6.25, 
truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. , 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business picked up 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 23, with most of the ad- 
ditional sales credited to spring wheat 
flour sellers. Some slight upturn also 
was reported in hard wheat flour 
sales, followed by soft wheat flour 
and family flour. Total sales were 
estimated at around 65% of five-day 
week capacity. This still is not large, 
but amounted to a substantial in- 
crease over the previous week, when 
the sales figure was put at 40% of 
capacity. 

Spring wheat flour sales came on 
successive increases of 10¢, 8¢, 4¢ and 
3¢, with protection given on each in- 
crease, The total price advance dur- 
ing the period amounted to 25¢ sack. 
Hard winter wheat, soft and family 
flour advanced around 10¢ sack. 

Observers said inventories of spring 
apparently had fallen to low levels, 
and when it seemed that prices could 
not be expected to come down fur- 
ther, and might even go higher, book- 
ings occurred, Other types of flour 
are under close observation, with a 
flurry of bookings possible. Family 
flour, while meeting a fair demand, 
foun’ only short term bookings. Most 
of the soft wheat flour sold consisted 
of small amounts. 

Quotations April 23: Spring top 
patent $6.50@6.95, standard $6.40@ 
6.85, clear $6@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.1906.40, 95% patent $6.10@6.30, 
clear $4.95@5.24; family flour $7.95; 
soft winter short $7.15@7.17, stand- 
ard $4.95@6.47, clear $4.80@6.31. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was mostly on a hand 
to mouth basis. Shipping directions 
were fairly good. Clears and low 
grades remained in good demand. 

Quotations April 23: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6.20, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.45, In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers cake $5.95, pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.30, clears $5; 
hard winter short $6.30, standard 


$6.15, clears $5.45; spring short $6.90, 
standard $6.80, clears $6.60. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market rose to new highs for the 
year last week, following to a degree 
the fluctuations of the primary mar- 
kets. Springs advanced 5@20¢ with 
the top three grades recording the 
maximum advance. Hard winters 
joined in the upswing and in mid- 
week had registered extreme gains of 
approximately 11¢, but on the final 
session eased 3¢ from the peak. Soft 
wheat flour was relatively more sta- 
ble with the various grades ranging 
from no change as compared with a 
week ago to 10¢ net higher. 

Local dealers reported fairly ac- 
tive trading in the first two days of 
the week and stated that the demand 
embraced all segments of the trade 
Most of the coverage, however, was 
held to 30 days, with a few of the 


smaller operators extending their 
commitments 45 to 60 days. Volume 
reported in the latter classification 
was reported to be limited. 

At the peak of the rise on springs, 
buying interest dropped to a practi- 
cal standstill, indicating that the 
potential buyers would await a mar- 


ket dip before arranging any fur- 
thur business. However, it was the 
general expectation that the price 


break would have to be substantial 
as the approach of the new crop har- 
vesting nearly always has a tendency 
to arrest any extensive bookings un- 
til the crop picture displays or indi- 
cates the future market pattern. 
However, the Indo-China facet in the 
overall outlook could change the 
minds of many in the trade overnight. 

Quotations April 24: Spring short 
patents $7.15@7.25, standards $7.05 
@7.15, high gluten $7.80@7.90, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.79@6.90, standards $6.59 @ 
6.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 














U.S il Ixporting countries—cumulative sale 
Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries purchase week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadaft Total 
Austria 9,186 sas 
Belgium ...... 23,883 1,079 so 1,168 10,308 11,476 
Bolivia 4,042 56 556 1,261 
Brasil) ....-+> » 13,228 3,733 
Ceyton®® ...+... 10,288 . ; 9,525 10,288 
Costa Rica .. 1,286 ) 0 50 600 1,095 
CURB srcers on 7,422 ‘ 6% 240 +084 4,49 
Denmark ..... 1,837 oes 
lbom. Republic 955 19 1} 15 136 1 58 
Ecuador as 2,388 337 149 186 1,317 1,803 
MOP RE cuvccase 24,6807 1,888 1,888 1,888 
El Salvador . 735 81 104 185 198 683 
Germany ee 55,116 L236 15,421 15,421 1,888 8,851 6,160 
CGireece aes TT 12,860 1,059 1,059 4,059 
Guatemala .... 1,286 1 88 } 620 : 144 764 
eee . 1,837 7 S44 R44 481 1,325 
Honduras ..... 551 18 8 91 68 459 
Iceland ....... 104 ; 8 93 101 vee 149 250 
India e+ 36,744 345 345 
Indonesia .. 6,246 58 3,000 5 3,563 
Ireland f 653 1,551 2,204 
Israel i 949 949 
Italy ; 
Japan i, 1 4.900 1,904 11.690 6.590 
Jordan 939 
Korea ...... . 1,470 ° , 
Lebanon . 2,756 i 4 34 
Liberia ..... 73 4 9 ‘ 33 
BEONNOO  .cccces 14,698 o4l 2,946 2,946 
Netherlands ... 24.802 1¢ 6,797 91 788 131 14,719 
New Zealand 879 4,24 4,242 
Nicaragua 368 1 18 12° 344 
Norway 8,451 ar 1,314 814 343 5,157 
Panama 735 i 1 81 03 584 
WOOD seveves oe 7,349 8 ( 88 110 698 
Philippines. 8,672 1 691 1 12 40 6,243 
Portugal 349 1,¢ 696 ’ 395 3.471 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 1,411 1,4 1,44 
Spain** 9.186 9 ‘ ) 6 9,556 
Sweden . 919 =< 
Switzerland s 7,900 6,79 6,796 
South Africa 13,228 053 ' ‘ 7,653 
Vatican State** 551 1 1 651 
Venezuela . 6,246 13 i 150 
Yugoslavia ‘ 3,674 319 19 319 
Total 421,156 2.574 74,706 0,686 95.39 20,060 72,651 188,103 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countrile 09,558 48,000 163,231 421,156 
Balance ove 114,168 7,940 90,580 233,053 
*U.8. sales (met of adjustments) for week of April 14-20, 1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through April 20, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through April 15, 1954. **Quota 
filled. {Includes France's quota of 367,000 bu., which has reported no sales 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of April 15, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 
territory crop year United State Canada Australia Total Balance 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 1,10 8% 604 783 319 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands . 104 80 18 8 106 
Surinam .... ; 6 60 171 1 24 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) ... , 555 62 32 
Cape Verde Islands i4 ‘ 1 19 
ere ; 184 0 20 164 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 t24 1 57 o4 
Portuguese Guinea .. 17 16 16 1 
Portuguese India 459 149 122 271 188 
St. Thome & Principe 18 oe 22 26 
WEED ove b ib aees Kenecese 26 cae 19 19 7 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranted quantity of the parent 
country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


6.92, eastern 
$5.52@ 5.77, 
family $8.27. 

Buffalo: Flour sales last week va- 
ried from fairly active to better than 
average. The general tone of the 
market was not considered exception- 
ally improved, but there was more 
activity among mills because of the 
General Mills shutdown. 

Most prices advanced during the 
week. The rise in spring wheat ranged 
from 8¢ to 20¢ and from 1¢ to 8¢ in 
Kansas wheat. 

Soft wheat showed some strength 
and advanced to 10¢. Pastry flour 
climbed 10¢ but eased back for a net 
gain of 5¢ for the week. 

Retail goods sales were nominal, 
some consumers covered for a 30-day 
period. 

The port of Buffalo has flared into 
activity. A total of 17 freighters, with 
5 million bushels of grain aboard, 
steamed into the harbor and opened 
the grain season with an unexpected 
bang. 

Mill activity here was exceptionally 
high as output was stepped up to fill 
the breach caused by the General 
Mills strike. It is considered likely 
that the output of these mills will 
subside because of the settlement of 
the General Mills strike. 

Actual resumption of General Mills 
output started with the second shift 
on April 23 because it takes eight 
hours to temper the wheat for mill- 
ing. 

Quotations April 23: Spring family 
$8.15, high gluten $7.80@7.93, short 
$7.15 @ 7.28, standard $7.10 @ 7.18, 
straight $7.05, first clear $6.66@6.67: 
hard winter short $6.83, standard 
$6.69@6.73, first clear $5.98@6.39; 
soft winter short patent $5.90@7.71, 
standard $7.01, straight $5.61@5.80, 
first clear $5.11@5.35. 


soft 
high 


wheat straights 
ratio $6.52@7.67; 


New York: Activity in spring wheat 
grades last week was spurred by mill 
protection against price advances. 
Successive increases of 10 and then 
8¢, plus another 5¢ concession, 
brought selling levels 23¢ below the 
scheduled prices, and since many bak- 
ers’ and jobbers’ stocks were nearing 
exhaustion, they were ready to buy, 
and the aggregate was fairly good. 
However, it was made up of moder- 
ate individual lots, with no takings in 
volume as buyers avoided forward 
commitments. 

Hard winter bookings were held to 
isolated round lot fill-ins by larger 
bakers. Many continued to operate on 
the basis of price date of shipment 
and others on week-to-week buying 
in small amounts. Cake grades re- 
covered some of their losses but at- 
tracted little interest. Pennsylvania 
offerings were limited, and middle 
western takings were held to imme- 
diate and nearby shipment. 

Quotations April 24: Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $7.72@7.82, 
standard patents $7.07@7.17, clears 
$6.55@7.85; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.74 @ 6.88; standard pat- 
ents $6.54@6.68; high ratio soft win- 
ters $6.50@7.65, straights $5.40@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Early last week spring 
wheat patents sold in “fairly heavy” 
volume. Monday the prices advanced 
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10¢ and Tuesday 8¢, and buyers were 


protected until the market opened 
the next day. Hard Kansas patents 
advanced 7¢ Monday and 2¢ Tuesday 
and were given the same price protec- 
tion as spring patents. Both large and 
small bakeries’ purchases this week 
indicated they needed flour stock re- 
plenishing 

Hard Kansas patents did not sell in 
the same ratio as spring patents, and 
sales were smaller in volume. Soft 
wheat pastry and cake patents had 
very little demand, and bakeries stat- 
ed Easter sales were not as large as 
anticipated in sweet goods. Family 
flour in advertised brands had a week 
of very good sales, and in unadver- 
tised family patent sales were nor- 
mal. It is stated that the flour mill 
strike boosted flour sales last week 
and also aided directions which were 
also good 

Clear and high glutens were higher 
priced and had little demand. Some 
bakeries bought only spring wheat, 
others only hard winter, but others 
purchased a little of both spring and 
hard Kansas. 

Quotations April 24: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.4606.61, 
medium patent $6.55@6.71, short pat- 
ent $6.650 6.81; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.92@7.10, medium patent $6.97 
a@7.15, short patent $7.03 @7.20, clears 
$6.57 @6.96, high gluten $7.47@7.85; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.85 
@8.05, other brands $6.50@7.60; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.39@7.74. 


Philadelphia: An increase in prices, 
lifting as much 25¢ sack 
above their recent lows and establish- 
ing a number of new highs for the 
year, was the principal development 


costs as 


on the local flour market last week, 
and it was noted that this occurred 
at a time when millfeed prices con- 


tinued to maintain a firm undertone. 
Both bakers and jobbers expressed 
disappointment at the turn of events, 
particularly those who had been look- 
ing forward to a downward revision, 


but there was no rush to seek ex- 
tended coverage. 
Spring grades did attract some 


buying attention, particularly early in 
the week, when some mills offered 
an opportunity to book at the previ- 
ous week's levels, but the orders were 
mostly of modest dimensions and orig- 
inated with those who had permitted 
stocks to decline to the point where 
some action was indicated as a pro- 
tection against the possibility of a 
further increase. Mill representatives 
reported that their customers had 
lost none of the caution they have 
been evidencing for some months 
now 

Activity in hard winters was con- 
fined principally to fill-ins, but there 
were expectations that this hand-to- 
mouth method of operating will gain 
headway in the coming weeks be- 
cause the amount of flour on mill 
books is reported to be sufficient only 
for production requirements through 
the end of the month, something like- 
ly to force more operators on a week- 
to-week basis. Reports of southwest 
rainfall relieved some of the anxiety 
over the prospect of a general tight- 
ening in the wheat availability and 
thus tempered some of the thinking 
along that line. Meanwhile, the con- 
tinued quiet tone of bakery sales kept 


flour consumption about on a par 
with that of recent months so that 
stocks are lasting longer 

Quotations April 24: Spring high 


gluten $7.75@7.85, short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $7.05@7.15, first 


clear $6.954@7.05; hard winter short 


patent $6.90@7, standard $6.70@ 6.80; 
soft winter western $5.70@5.90, near- 
by $5 


25 @5.45. 





South 


New Orleans: After moderately ac- 
tive flour business during the early 
part of last week, sales fell off very 
abruptly, indicating the bakers’ re- 
sistance to the strengthening of prices. 
Hard winters were in best demand, 
with northern springs fairly active, 
although in much lesser volume. The 
sales on hard winters covered a ship- 
ping period of through the current 
month to May. Northern springs were 
for the current month to through 
June. 

A slight pickup was noted in soft 
winters. However, the volume was 
only moderate, indicating there 
might be purchasing to cover re- 
placements by cracker and cookie 
bakers. 

Family flour sales were quite 
tive on mill protection against a 
advance. Cake flour sales fell 
slightly, although retail cakes 
joyed good Easter business. 

Shipping directions were about as 
expected and satisfactory. Stocks on 
hand showed a slight falling off and 
are about as usual for this season. 

Export flour sales showed an im- 
provement over the preceding 
weeks, particularly to the Latin 
American countries. Puerto Rico and 
Guatemala made some fair sized pur- 
chases. European business was espe- 
cially quiet, with Norway taking 
small amounts. 

Quotations April 23, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $630@6.50, 
standard $6.15 @ 6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, standard $6.40@6.65, 
first clear $6.1506.35, high gluten $7 
“7.25; soft wheat short patent $5.35 
“5.65, straight $5.05@5.30, first clear 
$5.300 5.65, high ratio cake $5.65@ 
6.05; Pacific Coast $7.20@7.40, pastry 
$6.55 @ 6.65. Shipment by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 


ac- 
10¢ 

off 
en- 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour’ production held 
about steady last week, and the set- 
tlement of the strike at the plants 
of General Mills at the end of the 
week possibly means that production 
will go down a bit in the future as 
mills in this area are again closed out 
of markets which they had temporari- 
ly at outside points. There is nothing 
to report so far as new export busi- 
ness is concerned, and mills continue 
to grind on domestic and occasional 
small Philippine and Army orders. 
Family patent $8, bluestem $7.09, 
bakery $7.22, pastry $6.46. 

Portland: Mill operations are fairly 
steady as a little export business con- 
tinues to come through, and domestic 
buyers show more of an inclination 
to take on additional stocks prior to 
harvest. There are no broad bookings, 
but enough on a day to day basis to 
keep a fairly steady production at 
about *%% of capacity. Occasionally 
small lot orders come in from Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, with Cen- 
tral and South America taking small 
amounts. 

Quotations April 24: High gluten 
$7.80, all Montana $7.18, fancy hard 
wheat clears, $7.22, bluestem bakers 
$7.17, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, whole 
wheat 100% $6.81, graham $6.43, 
cracked wheat $6.12. 


Canada 


Toronto-Mentreal: The demand for 
Canadian flour on the U.K. market 
still remains at a low level, with 
prices holding fairly steady. While 
sales are Gown, it does not prevent 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 


All quotations on basis of 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
straight 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 
Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 
Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 

*100-lb. papers. ¢t100-Ib 
Ft. 





in sacke of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City [{8t. Loule Buffalo 
$ “ $6.39@7.65 $ @ BS. ce oe 8. e OBR 
6.50@6.95 . u u ”. a 
“ 7.16@7.21 “" “ 7.80 @7.93 
7 6.51@6.56 " @6.90 7.15@7.28 
6.40@6.86 6,416.46 a W680 T.10@7,18 
u a “a @ - 7.06 
6.00@6.35 6.85@6.51 “ 06.60 6.66@6.67 
7.95 7 6,.656@ 7.55 @7.70 — 
6.19 6.40 “u 6.00 @6.07 76.30 -@6.as 
6.10% 6.30 “ 5.90 @56.97 M615 6.69@6,.738 
1.95 @6.24 “ 4.404.990 u6.45 6.98@6.39 
a ‘ “ a 76.20 ++@. 
TUG@TIAT “" i“ “ 5.90 @7.7 
1.95 @6.47 u “ u - G71 
“ “ “ W520 6.61@6.80 
4.806.381 u “ #5.00 56.11@6.35 
1.10@417 3.80@3.90 a“ “4.53 4.48@4.70 
1603.50 3.1043.20 uw @3.78 3.739@3.96 
“7.99 W785 “ “u . @. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$ @k.26 § “ S@a.o5 §& u 
7 w782 T.75@7.85 W785 7.00@7.25 
a 7.100°7.20 3@7.20 6.556@6,.76 
T.OT@TIAT 7.06@7.16 2@7.10 6.4006 65 
655Q@ 785 6.960 7.05 7T@6.9060 6.156@6.95 
6.74688 6.90@7.00 56.71 6.20@6.560 
6546.68 6.70680 56.61 6.166.390 
" “ “a a 6.00@6.35 
7 “ “ul a“ 6.3505.66 
> 105.78 “al ».62@5.77 u“ 5.05 @5.30 
“ “ “tl a“ 6.306.605 
155@4.65 4.60@4.70 “ 4.294.467 a 
«a uw “ 3.54@3.92 uo 
8528.67 “ 7 ms.a7 @.. 
Seattle ‘Toronto **Winnipex 
$ 8.00 Spring top patent $11. 6O@11.80 $11.00@11.70 
7.09 Hakers 9.00 9.60 965@ 9.96 
@7.22 Winter exportet wm 4.00 u“ 
76.46 


export cottons 
William and British Columbia boundary 


f.a.s 


tBakery wheat 


Montreal. Halifax 
flour in 


**For delivery between 
100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery 


Bran 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


ton 


Chicago 


$57 


00 @57.50 


wel 


68 500 69.00 


68.50@69,00 


Kansas 


$50.00@ 50.50 


5&8 


(ity 


1h 58.75 


a 


packed in 100-1b 


$60.00@64.00 


61.00@56.00 


sacks, f.0.b 


Buffalo 
$60.000@ 60.50 
60. 50@ 61.00 


Minneapolis 
$55.00@566.50 
57.50@ 58.00 


763.00 66.50@67,50 
WOH5.00 67.75 @ 68.50 
St. Louis Mt. Worth 
$55.75 @56.25 $ w6too 
63.250063.75 47.50 @M68.00 
" a 
Bran Shorts 


$60.00@64.00 


561.00 @56.00 


Philade 
5 “ 
a 
7 
“ 
New Of 


$42,004 
69 00@ 
a“ 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
at indicated points: 


Iphia Hoston 
71.00 ’ @70.00 
72.00 W71.00 

7 
76.00 w 
leans Heattle 
62.50 ¢$ 
69.50 ; a“ 

@ 46.00 
Middlings 


656.00@67.00 
62.00 @567.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


of grain in the 


8. as complied by the 





secretary 
and the corresponding date of a year ago 


of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), April 17 
Wheat Corn Oates 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1955 
Baltimore 86 3,134 745 82 
Boston 115 
Buffalo 9,058 10,400 874 103 867 1.268 
Afloat 1,244 695 
Chicago 10,083 9,595 616 7,653 1,495 1.508 
Afloat 
Duluth 19,835 ” 7 4,846 4,618 86 061,280 
Enid 37,554 800 ‘ 
Ft. Worth 16,5652 14,677 48 a5 146 179 
Galveston 1,361 3.404 4 
Hutchinson 22,827 17,669 
Indianapolis 2.9° 938 1.342 1,701 4 4 
Kansas (City 144,593 28,748 1,273 1,280 5 155 
Milwaukee 2,393 664 11 2858 1 4i 
Minneapolis 9,523 14,303 4,720 4,213 822 2,460 
New Orleans th 93 ‘oi 705 1 12 
New York O41 668 8 69 1 
A float 16,371 
Omaha 16,899 10,785 2,375 473 8 +81 
Peoria 70 id 148 s21 
Philadelphia 1568 1,166 h7¢ 147 
Sioux City 1,679 445 423 774 32 62 
St. Joseph 1,995 4.589 1,065 779 242 566 
St. Louis 1,655 908 1,656 1,717 345 156 
Wichita 17,828 15,434 4 
Lakes 18 
Canals 61 
Totals 7,631 195,140 24,009 29,535 4,362 10,819 


of 





the Chicago Board 





Rye Harley 
1954 1963 1954 1953 
a7 4 
672 a | 97 208 
200 
7,437 1,832 358 131 
1h0 
341 7 1,016 601 
17 14 25 
20 6 ‘ 
148 oe 26 40 
1 1,809 1,628 
416 S82 2,146 2,309 
6 26 31 50 
104 
" 123 
2 11 ” ° 
18 76 
2 7 a0 70 
11 
9,266 2,643 6,703 6,364 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











Minneapolis 
May July May 
April 19 234% 229% 215 
April 236% 230% 214% 
April 236% 214% 
April 2363 213 
April 23 235% 5 ti 
- CORN r 
Chicago Chicago 
May July May duly 
Apr. 19 53% 164% 107 110 
Apr. 20 153% 104% 107% 
Apr. 21 53% 1031 106% 
Apr. 22 52 152% 100 193 
Apr. 23 151% 151% 99 101% 


WHEAT VLAX#EKI 
Chicago - —Kansas City Minneapolis 
July Sept. Dec May July July-hard May July 
112% 216 220% 226% 216% 220% 4393 R48 
210% 214 218% 226% 216% 219% 394 251 
209% 213% 218 227 215% 219 295% 364 
07% 210 214! 226% 213% 216% 395 353 
06% 209% 214 223% 211% 215 396 363 
RYE OATS 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May duly May duly May duly May duly 
91% 91% 110 16% $72% #%74% #«=‘171% 
89% 89% 108 76% 72% 74 71% 
WY h9% 107% 75% 72% 74% 71% 
Th 88% 105% 75% 71% 713% 71% 
89 89% 104% 76% 10% 713% 10% 
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@ seasonal downturn in bran values’ the close middlings were unchanged 

Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index which was getting under way, and while bran was off $3 from the peak. 
prices of this commodity were off Quotations April 24: Standard bran 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFYS PRICES $3@4 by April 26, compared with a $70, midds. $71. 
BASE 


PERIOD 1935-39 — 100 week earlier. Other millfeeds were Buffalo: The millfeed market re- 
Beason Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver down $142 for the week. Demand acted last week, and prices dropped 
1063-54........ ee ee a eee ey ee ee eee ve ae Mott envty this week. although + ; . 
1963-63........ 262.4 267.2 257.2 251.7 242.0 238.3 227.8 229.2 215.7 215.4 211.3 205.5 2344 Was Hp <a | tani Cx, SItNO - $3 below the high-time of last winter. 
1961-62........ 268.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 251.8 no pressure of offerings was noted. Spettleme the Genera ills ike 
1960-61........ 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 Qu ? tic April 26: Bran $53 @ 56.50 Settl ment of the Gen 1 Mills strike 
1949-59 212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 ) " @ rad A 7 > on flo » late in the week brought an additional 
1948-49....... . 208.8 230.4 230.0 226.6 210.8 214.2 226.4 221.4 215.5 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 standard midds. $57.50@58, our ¢ ine. Sales i ery 
2) gees 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 2201 2217 2718 Fiaae gea red doy $65 $1 decline. Sales to mixers were very 
1946-47 229.7 264.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236,7 224.5 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 UGGS. Dbo, cw. good, and the trade is optimistic over 
1946-46......4., 166.0 166.1 166.1 165.2 165.2 165.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 4 “tws Norms . 7” C e s. 
1944-45........ 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.6 164.8 164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 Kansas City: Normal spring d the outl ok for th ORE few months 
1943-44... 162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 165.1 165.1 166.2 165.2 165.1 165.1 165.1 164.7 mand for shorts held that item to Output moved up from a week earlier 
1942-43... 137.1 142.1 142.7 143.9 143.8 146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 a relative “te » level i ; ' and ills worked full time. uota- 
1941-42...... 126.9 127.6 133.9 143.8 143.4 144.2 142.1 139.2 139.5 140.3 1373 1375 1379 @ Felatively stable level in spite of and mills | ‘ Q 
1940-41... 90.9 99.9 99.3 98.9 93.1 93.7 98.1 97.8 1025 1144 118.6 132.6 1033 a sharp decline in the price of bran. tions April 23: Bran $60@60.50, 
aae-60 98.9 104.6 106.2 106.3 102.7 101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 85.4 85.3 590 981 Temand was good for shorts, light standard midds. $60.50@61, flour 
Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production & Market- 


for bran. Offerings were fair to good. 
Bran was down $5 from a week ago 
and shorts were down only 25¢. Quo- 


midds. $66@67.50, red dog $67.75@ 
68.50. 


Philadelphia: Prices held their re- 


ing Administration, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940— 100 





Beason Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. tations April 26: _Bran $50 @ 50.50, cent gains on the local millfeed mar- 
1963-54. 206.4 208.2 $10.0 $18.3 315.9 218.6) ... 0  o00 oes ove aa shorts $58.25@58.75, sacked, Kansas ket last week in rather quiet dealings. 
i> Ft ee eamegiaee 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 224.7 ‘ity aia 
1960-51........ 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.3 260.2 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 240.6 241.8 243.1 2376 “ItY: It was reported that demand, center- 
1951-62 247.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 264.6 266.6 254.7 256.2 264.6 252.1 263.4 249.4 266.8 Wichita: Demand was slow for bran ing in short-term coverage, main- 
1949-50 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 186.2 190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 = . — te Ine On ~ ai ; . Say 
1948-49 207.8 201.3 206.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 @Nd good for shorts last week. Sup- tained its steadier pace of the past 
1947-48 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.8 319.1 326.3 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 lies of bran were sufficient, but were few weeks, with supplies about ample 
1946-47 264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 <4 0 + ee ieee . . we “ : 
1946-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 2572 204.0 imadequate for shorts. Quotations, for the call. The April 24 list of 
1944-46 164.9 157.1 14.6 168.3 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.3 168.3 166 basis Kansas City, April 23: Bran quotations was unchanged from the 
ore 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 Pd KOE) chante C52 TE AKO OR a iid iceciiial ~teniaebli Mia 
1942-43. .0.0445 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.6 149.8 163.6 156.0 168.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 21.904 s, p “7 we a a geen an Te, ee 
SAAS. sp ciene 99.8 108. 109.3 18.3 117,0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 declined $4.75@5.25 ton, while shorts midds. $72 and red dog $76. 
1940-41.....66% 87.8 88. 86.4 87.3 85.8 689.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 —_ ee . Or rm . = . P 
1939-40... 73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 $6.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 896 883 867 Were unchanged to 25¢ ton higher, Pittsburgh: Millfeeds were in fair 
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ing Administration. 





the British millers from voicing com- 
plaints about the competition of im- 
ported brands. On the retail side, the 
pre-Easter holiday buying activity did 
not come up to trade expectations 
and the offtake appears to be even 
lower than that recorded at the same 
time last year, 

In Canada, isolated mills report 
bookings sufficient to keep them oper- 
ating at or near capacity, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
In any event, they are small plants 
which can be accommodated with one 
reasonably sized order. The majority 
of plants report a less than normal 
production run due to the lack of 
overseas orders. Routine outlets con- 
tinue fairly active, but the tempo of 
the industry is slow. 

The domestic market remains con 
stant, although there is still a feeling 
of caution among buyers because 
of repeated rumors of cuts in the 
price of wheat. This, some believed, 
is a possibility when navigation re- 
opens, though the majority opinion 
holds the view that the Canadian 
Wheat Board will continue to main- 
tain the price level despite the slow- 
down in overseas business. Quotations 
April 24: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.60@11.80 bbl., bakers 
$909.60 bbl. all less cash discounts, 
98's cotton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

There is a small demand for winter 
wheat flour from overseas sources but 
the price level in the U.K. particu- 
larly is not looked upon with satis- 
faction. Quotations April 24: Export 
$4 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is coming for- 
ward, but when sideroads harden, it 
is expected that more will be attract- 
ed from the barns. The new crop has 
wintered well, and the forecast is op- 
timistic. Quotations April 24 $1.584a 
1.60 bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: There continues to be 
little change in the export flour pic- 
ture as far as Pacific Coast shippers 
are concerned. The bulk of the sales 
continues to be for the Philippine 
Islands covering the monthly require- 
ments of that area and for which 
import licenses have been issued up 
to June 

No new demand is being evidenced 
by buyers in Hong Kong, and one ex- 
planation for the limited sales to the 
British colony is that very little re- 
export business in flour is taking 


place now whereas in previous years 
considerable trade of this type was 
handled. The forthcoming entry of 
new milling operations in Hong Kong 
scheduled to start about June, may 
have a further effect on Canadian 
sales, although it has been the ex- 
perience of Canadian mills that the 
Chinese bought mainly on the picture 
on the flour bag rather than the con- 
tents. 

Prospects for sales to Indonesia are 
reported poor. Import licenses as well 
as the necessary foreign exchange 
permits are hard to get with the re- 
sult that Australian flour continues 
to monopolize the trade. 

There have been some reports re- 
cently that the government of Ceylon 
is considering turning flour imports 
into the hands of private traders. 
Such a move is expected to enhance 
Canada's chances of doing business 
In the past Ceylon flour purchases 
have been mainly under government 
auspices, and the question is now 
apparently whether private traders 
could handle the business without 
requiring subsidies to keep the costs 
to the consumer down. 

Domestic flour sales are reported 
normal with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions; first patents $11.40 in jutes and 
$11.50 in cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.55 in paper bags and $10.65 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills continue 
to operate at less than 75% of ca- 
pacity, and while domestic sales are 
holding up reasonably well, export 
business is proving disappointing. Ex- 
port flour sales worked for the week 
ended April 22 totaled slightly better 
than 140,000 bbl., with the volume 
worked to IWA destinations aggre- 
gating only 37,000 bbl. A fair per- 
centage of the Class 2 sales totaling 
slightly more than 103,000 bbl., was 
earmarked for the U.K. Prices are 
steady. Quotations April 24: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.70; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 


lots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Settlement of the 
General Mills strike accentuated a 


compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Bran took a $4.75 dip 
the past week while shorts were 
about unchanged. Bran demand was 
slack while inquiry for shorts was 
fair. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 26: Bran $51.25@51.75, shorts 
$58.75 4 59.25. 

Salina: Demand has been slow for 
bran and excellent for shorts with 
bran $4.50 ton lower and shorts $1 
ton higher. Supplies of bran have 
been adequate, but shorts have been 
scarce, Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 22: Bran $51.50@52, gray shorts 
$59.50 @ 60. 

Oklahoma City: There were a sharp 
decline of $5 on bran and an increase 
of 25¢ on shorts last week. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: Bran $53.754 
54.75, millrun $57.50@58.50, shorts 
$61.25 62.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Slow demand and in- 
creased offerings on bran and active 
demand for shorts last week widened 
the spread between the two. Quota- 
tions April 24: Bran $61, gray shorts 
$67.50@68, delivered Texas common 
points, unchanged on shorts but about 
$5 lower on bran, compared to a 
week previous 

Chicago: The supply situation is 
not so tight on millfeeds in the 
central states now as during the pre- 
vious week, with the announcement 
of the settlement of the General Mills 
strike. Bran and standard midds re- 
acted immediately to the news by 
subsiding to lower levels, but flour 
midds. and red dog held at unchanged 
levels. The demand for these is said 
to be good. Quotations April 26: 
Bran $57@57.50, standard midds. 
$61.50, flour midds. $68.50@69, red 
dog $68.50@69. 

St. Louis: Ending of the General 
Mills strike brought about an easier 
trend in bran, while shorts, in limited 
supply, continued in fair demand 
Quotations April 23: Bran $55.75a 
56.25, shorts $63.25@63.75, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: The supply of millfeeds in 
the local market continued on a tight 
basis last week although there were 
some scattered sales of bran at lower 
quotations than prevailed a week ago. 
Standard bran ranged from $73 to 
$70 during the week with the lowe! 
figure being regarded as a more ac- 
curate portrayal of existing values. 
The demand for middlings was de- 
scribed as spotty despite the acknowl- 
edged light supply indicating that 
buyers were acting with caution. At 


demand last week. Supplies continue 
plentiful and deliveries are excellent 
even for immediate shipments. Grain 
houses state that business is normal 
in millfeeds for this period of the 


year. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $66.40@69.30, standard 
midds. $69.30@69.40, flour midds. 


$71.90 @ 72.40, red dog $73.90 @74.90. 


New Orleans: Millfeed values wid- 
ened considerably last week, with 
bran declining steadily while shorts 
gained 75¢ to $1 and continued firm. 
While offerings were adequate, buy- 
ing was limited as mixers and jobbers 
were content to cover only for re- 
placement while waiting a firmer 
market, and lower costs. Quotations 
April 23: Bran $62@62.50, shorts $69 
@69.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was quiet, but had a fairly firm 
undertone. Millfeed is cheap by com- 
parison with other carbohydrates, and 
usage is good. At the same time, de- 
mand in California picked up a bit, 
and this prompted local millers to 
raise their prices a bit. At the close 
of the week shipping directions were 
good and the market was steady at 
$46 per ton delivered common transit 
points, with offerings not too plenti- 
ful, particularly for nearby shipment. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices increased $2 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity six days a week, 24 hours 
daily. Settlement of the 22-day-old 
strike against General Mills, Inc., put 
100 workers of the Ogden plant back 
to work for first time since April 2. 
Plants are booked almost through 
May. Quotations April 23: Red bran 
and millrun $48, midds. $53. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $55, midds. 
$60. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $55.50, midds. $60.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market re- 
acted at the news of the settlement 
of the General Mills strike in the 
U.S. and the probable impact of sup- 
plies from that source caused a re- 
duction in both interest and price. 
Prices were reported to be heading 
downwards with a cut of at least $2 
mentioned. Export prices have been 
higher than domestic rates for some 
time, but it is expected that this 
premium will be cut now that there 
will be greater availability from U.S. 
sources. On the domestic side users 
are buying only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Quotations April 24: Bran $60 
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@64, shorts $60@64, midds. $65@67, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Both prairie and local 
flour milling operations are running 
at a fairly low level with the result 
that millfeed supplies are getting 
scarcer all the time. The result is a 
climb in prices to new highs for more 
than a year. Even at the higher levels, 
supplies are difficult to secure. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $62.50, shorts 
$63.50, midds. $64. 

Winnipeg: With mill run not heavy, 
there was no accumulation of mill- 
feed supplies, and stocks continued to 
move freely to eastern Canada, with 
a good percentage apparently moving 
from that source into the New Eng- 
land states to relieve needs there 
as a result of a strike. Prices were 
stronger. Quotations Apr. 24: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills $51@56, shorts $51@56, 
midds. $52@57. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices re- 
covered after dropping further last 
week, and at the end of the period 
were quoted as follows: Pure white 
rye $3.80@3.90, medium rye $3.60@ 
3.70, dark rye $3.10@3.20. 

Chicago: A dull market for rye 
flour persisted in the central states 
during the week ending April 23. 
Traders said only a small interest 
could be aroused in flour when the 
rye market was so heavy. Quotations 
April 23: White patent rye $4.10@ 
4.17, medium $3.90@3.97, dark $3.36 
@3.50. 


St. Louis: Demand was good last 
week, as were shipping directions. 
Quotations April 23: Pure white $4.53, 
medium $4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal 
$4.03 

Bulfalo: Rye sales were nominal 
last week. The market was irregular. 
Prices were higher at the beginning 
of the week but they turned lower 
and closed the week 5¢ off. The trade 
is not very interested in the market 
just now. Buyers had covered rather 
heavily during the recent period when 
prices were higher and they believe 
that a higher trend may evolve from 
the market's present indecision. Quo- 
tations April 23: White rye $4484 
4.70, medium rye $4.28@4.50, dark 
rye $3.73@3.95. 

New York: Recent covering has 
provided the trade with sufficient rye 
flour for current needs and current 
business is light. Pure white patents 
$4.55 @ 4.65. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was undisturbed by an advance in 
white flours and prices just about 
held their own. This atmosphere 
failed to stimulate any fresh demand 
for dark flour, and most bakers ap- 
peared to be content to work off pres- 
ent stocks, hoping that there will be 
an opportunity to purchase later at 
something below current levels. The 
April 24 quotation on rye white of 
$4.600@4.70 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
small and only in fill-ins. Directions 
are slow. Products made from rye 
flour are showing lower demand in 
both large and small bakeries, it is 
stated. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.29@ 4.67, medium $3.99@ 4.47, dark 
$3.54@3.92, blended $6.3476.44, rye 
meal $3.98@ 4.17. 

Portland: White patent $6.20, pure 
dark $5.45. 
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Stock Market Picture 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Apr. Apr. 
19. 2 








5 6, 
--1953-54— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 30% «26 «se 3O% 
Allis-Chalmers ny 41% Si 50%, 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 415% 48% 45% 
A-B-M OG. .<.0.-. & 30 36%, 36% 
Borden -.. 61% 51% 59% 58% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 18% 22% 22% 
Ptd. $5.50 — 9014 .. 8% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 7 67% 32% 74% 
Cream of Wheat 2 254% 26%, 26% 
Dow Chemical 4: 33% 36% 36 
Gen, Baking Co. , 1 10 10 16 
Gen, Foods Corp... 6 50% GI%, 60% 
Gen, Mills, Ine, . 6 52 644%, 63% 
Merck & Co. 17 21% 20% 
Pid. $3.50 95 104 104% 
Pid. $4 ‘ , oR 104% 
Natl, Biscuit Co. ‘ 34 Si% 38 
Pid. $7 a 180 172% 180 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 394% 35 9% 39% 
Procter & Gamble. 78 68 78 Vi 
Quaker Oats Co. 30%, 25% 2% 20% 
Pid. $6 155% 143 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pid. 9% 0% YR 
St. Regis Paper Co. 254% 17% 25% 25% 
Pid. $4.40 . 93%, --. 98% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 33% 25 31% 33% 
Pfd. $14.50 . 92: 86%, 90% 89% 
Sterling Drug 38% 325%, 38 BBY, 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 79% 66 78% 7 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33% 3H, 
Victor Ch, Wks. 32%, 24% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% " Bz, 





Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd.... 101% 103 
American Cyanamid, Pfd, . 193 128 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 180 181 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 145 47 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd, 97 oy, 
General Mills, Inc., 3% Pid. 121% 123 
General Mills, Ine., 5% Pfd.. 125 130 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., $4 Pfd. 101% 102 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Ptd. 96% 97% 


United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 .. 106 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 134% 136 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid, 101% 102% 





THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Apr. Apr. 
19, 26, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5S 2% 3% 3% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 136% 132 136 


Pid, & . 


18244 164% 179% 179% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc.. “A” 








i a 10 oy, 6% 5% 
Ho & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y., 

Pid, $8 138% 130 ist 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Uardart Corp. 


of New York ‘ 19% 19% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 105 106 
Omar, Ine. 17 i% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6M 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, 105 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8 BY 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
9, 15, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3 2% 2.95 2.95 
Canada Food Prod. 3% 8 3.15 3.06 
i wade dave 7 5 6 6 
Ptd. 61 nO 53 52 
Consol, Bakeries nu 6% Mh 7% 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 28 26 28 2a 
Gen, Bakeries 5% 5 5% 5, 
Inter. Milling, Pfd. 834% 80% &2 83% 
Lake of the Woods 32 28% 30 30 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 7 x ” 
rtd. 95 8Y 94 95 


McCabe Grain, A 13 
Mid Pacific Grain 264% 14% 
Ogilvie Flour 32%, 30% 31 

Pid. 155 150 in «10 
Toronto Elevs. 14% #13 13 14 
George Weston 39% 31% 38 381% 

Pfd. 114% 102 95% 101 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


12% 13 13 


Bid Asked 





Canada Bread, Pfd. BK 7 19%, 
Can. Bakeries 10% iz 
Cate'li Food, A Izy 14 
Catelli Pood, B 20 
Federal Grain 20 2 
Inter-City Baking 12% 20 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. i 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd 118 
Standard Brands a1u%, 31% 
United Grain 1i% 18 
Western Grain 25 ts) 
———=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S, 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 14, 1954 (ooo omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Boston 131 1% 
Buffalo 59 
New York 1 ° 
Lakes 69 415 794 
Total 79 413 508 


Previous week 72 


Sterwin Outlines 
Sales Program 


RYE, N.Y.—Sales plans for 1954 
were outlined at the recent annual 
combined conference of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., and Sterwin Chemi- 
cals of Canada, Ltd. The four-day 
meeting was held at the Westchester 
Country Club. 

The theme of the conference was 
how Sterwin’'s sales and distribution 
organization can meet the increas- 
ingly competitive challenge to be 
faced this year. This keynote was 
sounded by P. Val. Kolb, president of 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., in an illu- 
strated talk on ‘The Sterwin Story,” 
which review the company's growth 
since 1940. The principal speaker at a 
banquet concluding the meeting was 
James Hill, Jr., chairman and presi- 
dent of Sterling Drug, Inc., of which 
Sterwin is a subsidiary. 

Sterwin representatives from all 
parts of the U.S. and Canada were 
present for the conference. 

For the first time, outside speakers 
addressed the group this year. 
Charles W. LaBlanc, Research Insti- 
tute of America, analyzed the na- 
tional sales outlook and discussed 
means of overcoming buying objec- 
tions. Tips in dealing with purchas- 
ing agents were listed by T. S. Paul- 
sen, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Dr. E. J. Foley, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer, spoke on recent trends in 
vitamin therapy. 

The milling industry's use of Ster- 
win's Hy-Kure method of maturing 
and bleaching flour was described by 
Warren F. Keller, manager of the 
flour service division located in Kan- 
sas City. He outlined the complete 
service available to the milling in- 


25 
dustry, including provision of chlorine 
dioxide hydrate in the form of 
“blockettes” and elimination of the 


need of a gas generator in a mill. 
In addition, a new chlorine dioxide 
dispenser enables the mill to main- 
tain accurate control of the distribu- 
tion of the gas, Mr. Keller said, He 
also explained operation of a new 
feeder for handling the company’s 
Oxylite in bleaching and Vextram for 
enriching flour. 

Talks were also made by Sterwin's 
consultants, James J. Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City; 
Douglas Stone, Stone Technical Serv- 
ice, Toronto, and Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
technical director of Sterwin. 

Heading discussion groups during 
the conference were Robert S. White- 
side, vice president; William X. Clark, 
sales manager; Kenneth Leggett, as- 
sistant technical director; Keith Bald- 
win and E. P. Hassler, assistant sales 
managers. 


GREAO IS THE STAFF OF Lire — 


BUFFALO CLUB ELECTS 
EVERETT FLINCHBAUGH 


BUFFALO Everett Flinchbaugh 
was elected Buffalo Flour Club presi- 
dent recently. He is vice president of 
Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator 
Co. 

Other officers chosen at the annual 
election meeting at Buffalo Canoe 
Club were Theodore Wagner, Wagner 
Forwarding Co., vice president, and 
F. G. Krueger, secretary-treasurer, 

Charles Weatherston of General 
Mills, retiring president, was named 
to the executive committee. So were 
William Thornton, Ralston Purina 
Co.; Richard Brouse, Jr., Maritime 
Milling Co., and John Norwig, GLF 
Cooperative. 





body knows for sure. 


on wheat. 


one in turn. 


all the way back to 1938. 





What about wheat prices? 


Some signs say up, some say down—and, of course, no- 


But careful study of the available facts will always be 
the best possible guide to profitable operations in wheat. 


Where can you get those facts? 


Well, we think you should start with our latest report 


It begins by listing the major factors that might lead 
to a rise—or fall—in price, then carefully examines each 


There’s a thorough going review of supply and demand 
... a detailed discussion of the vital role government loans 
should play .. . helpful charts, graphs, and figures on pro- 
duction and consumption, seasonal trends, and May wheat 
futures versus government loan rates at Chicago running 


If a copy of “Wheat” would be helpful to you, we'll 
be happy to mail one—without charge, of course. 


Simply address a card or letter to— 


CommMonity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 

CHICAGO 350 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 

KANSAS CITY 1003 WALNUT ST. 

MINNEAPOLIS RAND TOWER 

NEW YORK 70 PINE ST. 
Offices in 106 Cities ? 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Beltimore «+ Kanses City, Mo. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








Hl. C. MEINING 


Wee ete Ke COD, cnicrco 4, us. 
Phone: WAbash 2-4818 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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‘Winter Wheat in Europe Generally 
in Good Shape; Some Reseeding Done 


WASHINGTON Winter wheat 
came through the winter in generally 
satisfactory condition in most areas 
of Europe, despite moderate to heavy 
winter-kill in some areas, according 
to Foreign Crops and Markets, a U.S 
Department of Agriculture publica- 
tion. However, a substantial part of 
the affected acreage is being reseeded 
to spring wheat. 

Spring planting was delayed by un- 
favorable weather in some districts, 
but was making good progress at 
latest report. Moisture was good in 
most areas except in western Ger- 
many, where dryness has impaired 
the crop outlook. Winter wheat usu- 
ally constitutes 90 to 95% of Europe's 
total wheat acreage. Conditions in 
some of the principal producing 
countries are reported as follows: 

Wheat acreage in France on Feb. 
1 was larger than the total winter 
and spring acreage harvested in 1953. 
In view of the large winter wheat 
acreage, spring seedings are expected 
to be less than in 1953, though re- 
seeding of winter damaged acreage is 
expected to be fairly extensive. Esti- 
mates of probable reseeding have 
been as much as 250,000 acres. Pros- 
pects are mostly good, and another 
large crop is expected if the weather 
is favorable. 

Moisture conditions are reported 
excellent in Italy, and the outlook for 
another large crop is generally good. 
Frost damage appears less than had 
been feared. Spring seeding is re- 
ported backward, but was progressing 
in early April. 

Moisture Short 

Moisture deficiency has been caus- 
ing some concern in western Ger- 
many. The prolonged dry period was 
broken in March, with heavy rains 
in late March, but the prospects for 
the crop at that time were less prom- 
ising than they were a year earlier. 
In addition to the handicap of the 
dry conditions, extensive frost dam- 
age appears to have been suffered in 
sections. 

Conditions in Spain are generally 
satisfactory though some parts 
needed moisture in mid-March. Snows 
and rainfall since that time have 
been beneficial, but it appeared that 
moisture reserves were still deficient. 

Fall-sown wheat in the U.K. looked 
very well, generally, at the beginning 
of April, though it was rather back- 
ward in some areas. Wet conditions 
delayed spring work on the land ex- 
cept in regions of lighter soils. More 
favorable weather early in April 
favored seeding, which was progress- 
ing rapidly, at latest report. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ic Nostinestern Mitler 








Winter wheat acreage in Austria 
shows some increase over the 1953 
acreage. The condition of the winter 
crop appears favorable. Spring seed- 
ing, however, was reported still back- 
ward in early April. 

Winter wheat was seeded in Bel- 
gium under ideal weather conditions, 
and the current acreage is well above 
that of recent years. The condition of 
the crop was reported slightly above 
average in early April. 


Smaller Acreage 
Wheat acreage in Yugoslavia is ex- 


pected to be 5 to 10% below the 
1953 area, because of a prolonged 


drought last fall and the sudden on- 
set of cold weather, which curtailed 
seeding. In addition to the above fac- 


tors, recent agrarian reforms may 
have disrupted fall work to some 
extent. On some acreages wheat 


failed to germinate and will have to 
be reseeded. Some winter-kill may 
also contribute to reduced acreage. 

Reports indicate that winter crops 
in Hungary have suffered from 
drought. Substantial winter damage 
was also reported. Spring seeding 
there is said to be running behind 
schedule. 

Exceptionally dry fall weather in 
Turkey prevented seeding the full 
acreage intended, and retarded ger- 
mination. Prospects for the 1954 crop 
are not entirely favorable, and the 
harvest is expected to be somewhat 
below the record 1953 outturn. 


— —~SREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LiFt 


N.D. Feed Sales 
in 1953 Reported 


BISMARCK, N.D. — The North 
Dakota State Laboratories Depart- 
ment reports that formula feed sales 
in the state during 1953 totaled ap- 
proximately 35,175 tons. 

This figure is based on reports by 
feed manufacturers to the state under 
the North Dakota Feed Law. 

The 1953 total represents a decline 
from the total of approximately 37,- 
950 tons reported for 1952. 

State officials explain that data for 
the figures on feed sales are obtained 
from manufacturers of commercial 
feed products, and completeness of 
the report depends on statements re- 
ceived prior to the date of the report. 

Figures for 1953 represent only 
materials on which tonnage tax has 
been paid. This excludes materials 
sold for mixing purposes on which no 
tax is imposed. The total for dog 
and cat foods does not include those 
on which the manufactuer has elected 
to pay an annual registration fee. 

Here are the 1953 figures, in 
pounds, as classified by the labora- 
tories department: 

Formula feeds—poultry, 51,985,- 
805; dairy and stock, 12,611,660; hog, 
4,364,840; dog and cat food, 1,290,170; 
other animal feeds, 98,275; total, 70,- 
350,750. 

Unmixed feeds—beet pulp, 31,880; 
cottonseed meal, 380,000; linseed 
meal, 261,800; soybean meal, 1,108,- 
700; total, 1,782,380. 

Miscellaneous — milk by-products, 
239,600; meat and bone meal, 1,445,- 
460; vitamin carriers, 24,340; wheat 
by-products, 740,680; not classified, 
216,660; total, 2,666,740. 

Mineral feeds and salt — mineral 
feeds, 11,716,215; iodized salt, 522,- 
730; sulphurized salt, 368,425; min- 
eralized salt, 2,653,110; total, 15,260,- 
470. 

Grand total for 1953—90,060,340 Ib. 
of commercial feeds. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
st. Cloud, Minnesota 








ea 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











SUPERIOR 
Mae §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
ic Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILT NG New Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY Joa Sevannoh 
since Denver Winter Haven, Fla. 


Sen Francise> 
Phoenix 


Los Angeles 


1870 














MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Canadian Wheat 
Goes to Brazil 


VANCOUVER—One of the current 
bright spots in the otherwise slow 
export grain picture here at present 
is the movement of a number of full 
cargoes to Brazil. A total of 220000 


tons of grain was sold to the South 
American country, and already six 
tramp ships each carrying 10,000 tons 
have been cleared. A further 10 ships 


are due to load full here in the next 
month. 

The business is being handled 
through Leval & Co. and the move- 
ment is all going on chartered ves- 
sels. Ocean freights on the grain are 
around $8.50 ton. 

The present shipment to Brazil is 
one of the anomalies of foreign trade 


since the great wheat fields of Argen- 
tina border on Brazil. It would seem 
natural for the business to be done 
so close at hand, but the Argentine 


‘rain is moving.to the U.K., once 
Canada’s best wheat custome! 
However exchange controls don't 


necessarily follow the laws of eco- 

nomics, and Brazil is buying in Can- 

ada where she can get the best credit 

terms 

CHICK, POULT OUTPUT 
INCREASES, USDA NOTES 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chicks produced by commercial hatch- 
eries during March was 310,436,000, 
the largest output of record for the 
month, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

USDA noted that the March, 1954, 
chick production total compared with 
an output of 276,985,000 in March 
last year, representing an increase 
of 12%. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 












ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Demand for chicks during March 
for flock replacement continued 
strong, USDA said, and the demand 
for broilers was also active. 

On the basis of the number of 
chicks placed in 13 principal broiler 
areas, the indicated number of chicks 
hatched for broilers was 4% larger 
than during March last year. The 
number of chicks hatched for flock 
replacement was about 17% larger. 

For the January-March period, 
chick production totaled 641,728,000, 
up 12% from the total of 572,404,000 
in the same period of 1953. 

The number of chicks hatched for 
flock replacement in the first three 
months of the year was indicated to 
be 18% larger than during the same 
months last year. The number 
hatched for broilers was 6% larger. 

The USDA report on poult opera- 
tions showed that the number of 
heavy breed poults hatched during 
March totaled 9,205,000, compared 
with 8,776,000 during March last year, 
representing an increase of 5%. The 
number of light breed poults hatched 
totaled 1,750,000 compared with 1,- 
667,000 in March a year ago, also 
representing a 5% rise. 

Production of heavy breed poults 
during the first three months of this 
year totaled 13,587,000, compared 
with 12,453,000 during the same 
months last year—an increase of 9%. 

Production of light breed poults 
during January-March totaled 5,264,- 
000 compared with 3,836,000 a year 
earlier—an increase of 37%. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 

GRAIN COMPANY FORMED 

ATTICA, KANSAS—-A new 250,- 
000 bu. elevator is being erected here 
by the Attica Grain Co., a new firm 
recently organized to provide addi- 
tional storage space for Harper Coun- 
ty. L. D. Banta, Harper, Kansas, busi- 
nessman-farmer, is president of the 
corporation. Dr. L. C. Joslin is vice 
president and Cleo White is secretary- 
treasurer. Other board members are 
Phil Banta, Oliver Keller and O. C. 
King. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu, 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago G Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Golden Loaf” «sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


% WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS _ 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Cereal Grain, Product Storage 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Book Covers All Aspects of 


Storage of Cereal Grains and Their Products, Vol. II of A.A.C.C. 
Monograph Series, ed. by J. A. Anderson and A. W. Alcock. x + 515 pp., 90 
illustrations. American Association of Cereal Chemists, St. Paul (1954). 


Price $11.00. 


ST. PAUL--All aspects of the stor- 
age of cereal grains and their prod- 
ucts are covered in a new book which 
provides a wide range of both scienti- 
fic and practical information. 

The book, entitled “Storage of Ce- 
real Grains and Their Products,” was 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, St. Paul. It 
is the second in a series of mono- 
graphs sponsored by the AACC. 

The editors of the book are J. A. 
Anderson, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and A. W. Al- 
cock, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Win- 
nipey 

Each of the 11 chapters was writ- 
ten by one or more experts. The aim 
of the monograph to provide a use- 
ful treatise by combining comprehen4 
sive reviews of the scientific litera- 
ture with knowledge drawn from 
others sources. 

As explained in the preface, ‘“The 
first six chapters deal with moisture, 
chemical and physical changes with 
time, microflora, respiration and heat- 
ing, insects, and rodents. Their main 
purpose is to provide the scientific 
background for a consideration of 
storage problems, though all, and es- 
pecially those on insects and rodents, 
do full justice to practical matters 
also. The last five chapters, by con- 
trast, deal largely with areas in 
which practical experience is the chief 
source of knowledge. Two describe 
grain storage facilities in the coun- 
try and at terminal points, and dis- 
cuss their operation; one deals with 
grain drying; and the last two with 
cereal products themselves, namely 
with bulk storage of flour and with 
packaging of various types.” 

In a review of the book, C. H. 
Bailey, dean emeritus, Institute of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
said: “The treatment accorded the 
respective fields is complete, orderly 
and readable. Thus the data and the 
technical and scientific observations 
recorded in over 1,000 published pa- 
pers and books are interwoven into 
a logical and concise pattern in the 
text of the appropriate sections of the 
book.” 

In another review, Allan Q. Moore, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, said that everyone en- 
gaged in handling grain “will find 
this book of great value ...I am 
glad that at last we have here com- 
piled all of the essential information 
on storage of cereal grains and their 
products which can be used for daily 
reference,” 

The chapters and their authors are: 
Moisture and Its Measurement, I. 
Hiynka, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, Winnipeg, and A. D. 
Robinson, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg; Chemical, Physical and 
Nutritive Changes During Storage, 
Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington; Microflora, 
G. Semeniuk, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings; Respiration and 
Heating, Max Milner, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and W. F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; Insects, R. T. Cotton, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
USDA, Manhattan, Kansas; Rodents, 
Donald A. Spencer, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Denver; Country 
Storage of Grain, H. J. Barre, Pur- 


due, University, Lafayette, Ind. (pres- 
ent address, Martin Steel Products 
Corp., Mansfield, Ohio); Terminal 
Elevator Storage, J. E. Bailey, Car- 
gill, Ine., Minneapolis; Drying of 
Grain, W. V. Hukill, USDA, Ames, 
Iowa; Flour Storage in Bulk, R. E. 
Hamilton, North American Cyanamid, 
Ltd., Toronto, and C. J. Lynde and 
R. K. Larmour, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Packaging and 
Storage of Cereal Products, C. A. 
Southwick, Jr., Modern Packaging, 
New York. 

Dean Bailey, in his review in the 
AACC publication “Cereal Chemis- 
try,” said, in part: 

Practical Discussions 

“The more fundamental consider- 
ations presented in the first six chap- 
ters are balanced there and in the 
latter chapters of the monograph by 
very practical discussions of the stor- 
age of grain and grain products, and 
the drying of grain. Thus one finds 
useful information concerning mate- 
rials used in the construction of gran- 
aries and elevators, and of machines 
and equipment available for drying 
and treating grain and cereal products 
in the interests of increasing and im- 
proving the storage life of such ma- 
terials. Practical protection against 
damage by insects and rodents also 
receives attention. 

“A monograph so carefully and 
logically planned, and with the details 
organized by such competent authors, 
cannot fail to be of substantial serv- 
ice to a large audience, including 
those concerned not alone with the 
more fundamental aspects involved 
but also with commercial practice in 
the handling and warehousing of the 
common cereals and their products.” 

Mr. Moore, in his review, said that 
the new book ‘‘would be of great in- 
terest to everyone engaged in the 
production, handling, storing and con- 
sumption of grain.” Citing the stocks 
of grain in the U.S., he said, “‘it is 
particularly timely that such a vol- 
ume be available at this time.” 

He went on to say: 


Grain Contamination 

“The recent developments in insect 
and rodent contamination of grain 
makes the chapters dealing with this 
problem especially, valuable. Many 
trade observers feel that the US. 
grain grades will be revised in the 
near future to account for this fac- 
tor. It will pay producers, as well as 
country and terminal elevator opera- 
tors, to study this specific subject. 
While there has been a tremendous 
quantity of literature largely in scien- 
tific publications accumulated on the 
behavior of grain in storage, it would 
take the student of such a subject 
weeks or months to search for all the 
pertinent literature on this subject. 
Here in compact form is the most 
comprehensive bibliography ever to 
be compiled. For example, the chap- 
ters on microflora of cereal grains 
and cereal products contains 447 ref- 
erences. 

“To the everyday operator who is 
interested in a scientific explanation 
of everyday phenomena, the detailed 
explanation of the problems of mois- 
ture in grain, the factors influencing 
deterioration in grain, microflora, res- 
piration and heating of grain will be 
of especial interest. To the scientist 


and laboratory technician, who deals 
daily with the scientific measurement 
of moisture, as well as chemical, 
physical and nutritive qualities of ce- 
real grains and their products, the 
chapters on country and terminal 
storage of grain, as well as commer- 
cial drying of grain, will give them a 
better insight into the problems of 
the operators in this field. To the 
business and political leaders who 
foster ever normal graneries, as well 
as other economic theories, the cur- 
sory examination of this publication 
will show them that the proper stor- 
age and handling of grain is no sim- 
ple matter. 

“Very little is known about the 
problems of flour storage in bulk, as 
well as storage of other cereal by- 
products. With the rapid trend in the 
formula feed industry towards bulk 
storage and handling of these impor- 
tant ingredients, it is unfortunate that 
more is not known. Much work re- 
mains to be done on this subject in 
the future, and it is hoped that the 
lack of such information will stimu- 
late scientific study in the future. 

“To the everyday operator in an 
average flour mill and grain elevator, 
there is a wide gulf between those in 
the plant and those in the office with 
respect to understanding each oth- 
er’s problems. This book should help 
bridge that gulf by giving each a 
keener appreciation of the problems 
of the other.” 








Douglas N. Beecher 


DOUGLAS N. BEECHER 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


ANAHEIM, CAL. Douglas N. 
Beecher, formerly regional sales man- 
ager in charge of the upper midwest 
territory for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., before its sale 
to the International Milling Co., died 
April 23 at Anaheim, Cal. Mr. Beech- 
er had moved to Anaheim from Min- 
nesota following sale of the New Ulm 
mill a few years ago. 

Mr. Beecher began his milling ca- 
reer with Eagle Roller in 1923, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. He was a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Baking and a member of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. His father, the late H. L. 
Beecher, was president of Eagle 
Roller from 1924 to 1933. 

Surviving are his widow, Betty; 
two brothers, Sherburn T., and 
James M., both of whom had been 
associated with the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
New Ulm April 27. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 








HELP WANTED 
v 


FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MAN 
to work into feed machinery sales and 
engineering in the fast-growing South- 
east, with Atlanta headquarters of es- 
tablished machinery firm. Salary and ex 
penses, plus bonus, car furnished, Prefer 
farm, milling or agricultural background, 
some engineering training and aptitude 
Please send all possible details in first 
letter. Applications kept completely con- 
fidential, Address 1775, The Northwestern 
Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


all v 








WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—AIL in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v eel 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Kolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Flour Sales Under 
Special Export 
Program Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
through April 8 sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat for export as 
wheat or wheat flour under the spe- 
cial export program for CCC-owned 
wheat announced on Nov. 19, 1953, 
total 14,371,680 bu. (11,166,769 bu. 
as wheat and 3,204,911 bu. as wheat 
flour) since the start of the program 
in early December. 

Sales during the week ended April 
8 totaled 674,863 bu. (376,177 bu. as 
wheat and 298,686 bu. as wheat 
flour). 

Under the special export program, 
CCC-owned wheat is offered for sale 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 
on the basis of allowances announced 
each market day. Wheat or flour 
exported under this program is not 
eligible for registry or export pay- 
ment under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Sales of wheat for ex- 
port as wheat are made in accord- 
ance with Commodity Stabilization 
Service announcements GR 261 and 
GR 212, and sales of wheat for ex- 
port as wheat flour in accordance 
with announcements GR 262 and 
GR 212. 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 







The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 
production methods and equipment... assures you of the finest 
paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-Walls 
that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling your needs. 











PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
; =f che America’s Leading Loaves. 
Ss _ o> ‘ o8 5 “ba Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
r 4 FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
pRODUCING Company 


. 7 Exclusively DIVISION OF 
Bakers’ Flow FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ceonteneal 













Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 








Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


B OF I iy | DRY MI LL 8. Inco rporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V. nau Pot 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





By 


w fr Ay Heerengracht 209 
a We" AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Fa 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G, Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil’ 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H, Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 

















Cable Address; ' Donrgacn,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C, 3 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 

















LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Kank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Lendon 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Jotinny” 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74. Conatitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. CG, 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR + BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











W.H. Rutherfard 
Db. Db. BP. Howle John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. LF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wueatran,”’ Glasgow 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Batablished 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address; “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














Cable Address: ‘‘Gramns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


May 17-21 — Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Congress 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Dean Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 24-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
g0; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 18-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 18-17 —National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cable Address: 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINOCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIL. OUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
































GRAIN SERVICE 


Euergutore 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
mehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, i 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. : 
TERMINAL E 
ELEVATORS ' 
Chicago Norfolk er 
St. Louis Nashville ia 
Kansas City Louisville ype 
Omaha pcomeue ‘ 
eo Galveston is 3 
Houston i 
Toledo Ft. Worth ie 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA : 
se 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kataas 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 


July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Cleveland, Ohio; chm., Joseph 
P. Mott, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Til. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IL; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-lRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


’ ME PHERSON, Aa ° 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HIi NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus, 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wssdom 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS ite 
*rotein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for the past eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 











The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 








EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Miller offers a valuable service 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





CROPLIFE 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NortTHWESTERN MILLER 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING PropucTION 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS :-- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


program to its advertisers. 
Ask for more details .. . 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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The so-called Law of Averages is a 
pretty stable basis for any business. 
That is what we use to protect the 
quality of PAGE wheat supplies. We 
can select the best wheats from five 
major states without penalty because 
of our mill location. One area or 
another has top grade wheats all 
the time. 

















POLAR BEAR flour has a past and 
a future. The past is represented by 
fifty-five years of milling to the high- 
est quality standards. And that past 
means a bright future for the baker 
who bases his bread quality on 
POLAR BEAR. 





FOUNDED BY 
my ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


F eR Aa that give 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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World Breadgrain 
¢stimate Boosted to 
Within 2% of Record 


WASHINGTON World  bread- 
grain production in 1953 was about 
258 million short tons, according to 
the latest information available to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
This total of wheat and rye is about 
3 million tons above the previous 
estimate, bringing the 1953 world 
total within 6 million tons, or 2%, 
of the all-time record outturn last 
season 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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Revisions from previous estimates 
of the 1953 wheat crop account for 
the increase, with no significant 
change in rye estimates. Improve- 
ment in conditions during the latter 
part of the growing season in the 
principal producing Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, and upward revisions for some 
Asiatic countries were the principal 
features of the increase over the 
earlier estimate. 

The increase brings the 
of 1953 world wheat production to 
7,150 million bushels, 105 million 
bushels more than the previous esti- 
mate. This is 145 million bushels 
less than last year’s record harvest, 
with North America the principal 
area of reduction. The decline there 
and in South America offsets in- 
creases in a number of other areas. 

World rye production for 1953 is 
estimated at 1,540 million bushels, 


estimate 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








60 million bushels less than in 1952 
and about 190 million bushels below 
the prewar (1935-39) average. 

Wheat supplies for the current sea- 
son in the four principal exporting 
countries now appear to be about 
300 million bushels above the large 
supplies of a year ago. Supplies on 
July 1 in the U.S. were about 1,730 
million bushels, 175 million bushels 
above the beginning supplies of 1,555 
million bushels on July 1, 1952. Do- 
mestic reyuirements are estimated 
at 690 million bushels, leaving over 
a billion bushels for export or carry- 
over in the current season. 

Canada’s wheat supply on Aug. 1, 
the beginning of the crop year for 
that country, was 977 million bush- 
els. Th‘s is second only to the record 
supply in August, 1942, and is 72 
million bushels above the large sup- 
ply at the beginning of the 1952-53 
crop year. Domestic requirements for 
that country are estimated at 160 
million bushels, leaving 817 million 
bushels for export or carryover. 

The excess over domestic require- 
ments in Argentina is about 170 mil- 
lion bushels for the year beginning 
December, 1953. This is about 20 
million over the comparable figure 
for last season and represents grain 
available for export or carryover, 
The larger production estimate for 
Australia brings supplies in that 
country to 237 million bushels com- 
pared with 212 million last year. 
After deducting 80 million bushels 
for domestic use a surplus of 157 
million bushels for export or carry- 
over is indicated. 

Following larger wheat crops in 
many importing countries in 1953, 
however, import demand for wheat 
has been less than during the same 
perod of 1952-53. Exports from the 
four countries during July, 1953-Janu- 
ary, 1954, were about 12% below 
those of a year earlier. The bulk of 
the decline occurred in North 
America. 

Australia’s exports were down only 
slightly, and exports of about 70 
million from Argentina contrast 
sharply with those of the sarnae pe- 
riod of 1952-53, when only about 
a million bushels were exported. Pre- 
liminary and incomplete reports in- 
dicate that wheat exports from 
sources other than the principal ex- 
porters are running about the same 
or slightly higher than those of a 
year ago. 









GRAIN CO 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Re eretete tee 





PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 












L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


—_— 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daclrith, Atdiicere 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 


TOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry _ 


1847 


COTTON * BURLAP *MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hl. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








GARLA ND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 





Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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An 
sought to 


woman who 
social ladder 
made her husband’s life miserable 
trying to him to rent a more 
expensive apartment. One evening he 
came home in wonderfully good 
humor. 

“What's the matter, 
wife exclaimed. 
wrong?” 

“Good news, dearest,” he shouted. 
“We don’t have to move. The land- 
lord has raised the rent.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Mortimer had barely paid off the 
mortgage on his house when he 
mortgaged it again to buy a car. 
Having bought the auto, he sought 
out the same banker again and tried 
to mortgage the car to build a garage. 
Exasperated, the bank official said 
sarcastically, “If I do make the loan, 


ambitious young 
rise on the 


get 


dear?” 
“Anything 


the 
gone 


how will you get the money to buy 
gas for the car?” 

“Well, it seems to me,” said Mor- 
timer, ‘‘that a fellow who owns his 
own house, car and garage should 
be able to get credit for gas!” 

eo? 

The teacher in elementary arith- 
metic looked hopefully about the 
room. “Now, children,” she said, “I 


wish you to think very carefully be- 


~ 
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Soon to be ready. Available to 
readers of The Northwestern 
Miller with issue of April 27, 
1954. New subscribers and re- 
newal readers to The Northwest- 
ern Miller receive the Almanack 
without charge, and it is sold 
separately at $2 per copy. This 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


Check One: 
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copy. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 

118 8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. | 

Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
| 

Enclosed $....... | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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fore you answer my next question.” 

The small pupils sat eagerly await- 
ing it, wide-eyed, and in some in- 
stances wide-mouthed. 

“Which would you rather have, 3 
bags with 2 apples in each bag, or 
2 bags with 3 apples in each bag?” 

While the class cudgelled their bud- 
ding wits to figure out the best an- 
swer to that one, a boy in the rear 
shouted, “Three bags with 2 apples 
in each bag!” 

“But why would you prefer that 
arrangement?” queried the teacher. 

“Because there’d be one more bag 


to bust.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

Philip, looking unnaturally clean, 
sauntered into school long after the 
morning bell had rung. 

“Well, Philip,” said the teacher 
sternly, “and what is the reason for 
your tardiness?” 

The boy's well-scrubbed face looked 
thoughtful as he considered the mat- 
ter. 

“I guess, teacher,” he decided, “it 
must be because this morning I over- 
washed myself.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

He was a very absent-minded law- 
yer. When he began to plead the 
cause of his client the defendant, he 
said: “I know the prisoner at the 
bar. He bears the reputation of being 
the most consummate, impudent 
scoundrel] in the country .. .” 

There was a flurry in the court- 
room, and the lawyer's partner hur- 
ried over and whispered, “Sh-h-h, 
Tom. It’s your client you're speaking 
gg 

Immediately the attorney continued 

. “but what great and good man 
ever lived who was not slandered 
and calumniated by many of his 
contemporaries?” 





Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In CThe-Northwestern-Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


comprehensive reference book of 
statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 


GRAIN— 
Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Kising Flour 
Packaging 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR . EIDERDOWN . CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS 











CORN PRODUCTS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 Weat Madison St. Chicago, Il. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
;' RB BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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dependable 


...as a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


NOVADBDEL FLOUR SERVICE DIveiesIion 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


““Dyox,”’ ““Novadelox"’ and ‘“"N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 














DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADFLOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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It may happen 
on May Day 


Or any other day, for that matter. No one can know when 


—or if—enemy bombers will attack our country. That’s why 


our Air Defense Command is setting up a network of radar 
stations; so we can detect an approaching air fleet in time 


to protect ourselves and our families. 


But since radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams, 
it’s ineffective for low-flying aircraft. Terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth blind electronic equipment to 
planes flying close to the earth. 


To defend ourselves against this type of attack, we need 
people like you to join the Ground Observer Corps. Over 
300,000 have volunteered so far to help this organization 
detect enemy airplanes and do other things that must be done 
to make our defense effective. 


Will you help —for just afew hours a week? Write or 
phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground Ob- 
serve - Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





